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THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE.* 


THE phrase ‘The Will of the People’ is one that we frequently 
hear from the lips of statesmen and politicians. It has a secure 
place in the common vocabulary of political discussion. But few, 
probably, of those who make use of this phrase have attempted to 
think out its implications, attach any definite meaning to the words, 
or are aware that it may be understood in several distinct and very 
different senses. Many who use the phrase would assert that the 
meaning of it is clear enough, and that any philosophical discussion 
of its meaning or meanings is superfluous, a mere spinning of 
metaphysical cobwebs. They would say that what the majority of 
the inhabitants of this or of any other country want to have or to 
have done is the Will of the People; and that no further definition 
of the phrase is needed. Well, the great majority of the inhabitants 
of this country intend to have breakfast to-morrow morning. But 
can the eating of breakfast by some forty millions of Britons be 
properly described as an expression of the Will of the People? 
Surely not! The great majority of us desire to enjoy larger incomes 
than we at present have. Does that well-nigh universal desire con- 
stitute or rise from the Will of the People? Most of us sincerely 
desire that the great coal strike shall speedily come to an end. Is 
that an expression of the Will of the People? I think we shall all 
feel that here the phrase is less inappropriate than in the former 
instances. But if this is so, why do we feel it to be more appro- 
priate? What is the essential difference between these cases ? Again, 
the majority of men in this country probably, if their opinions were 
individually asked and expressed, would say that they would like 
to see established a legal minimum wage for every worker. Would 
that be the expression of the Will of the People? Once more, a 
large proportion of us, probably the majority, desire the continu- 
ance of the power and prosperity and glory of this great nation. I 
think all of us here will feel that the phrase, Will of the People, may 


* A paper read before the Sociological Society, March 12, 1912; Mr. 
Graham Wallas in the Chair. 
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be applied to this last instance with stricter propriety than to any 
of the preceding examples of widespread, well-nigh universal, 
desire or volition. These few questions will serve to indicate 
vaguely enough that the phrase involves a real and difficult problem 
of political philosophy : one of which a true and clear understand- 
ing has important bearings on practical political questions; such 
questions as that of the proper attitude of responsible statesmen in 
face of a widespread popular desire or demand; or that of the 
desirability of introducing the Referendum as a feature of our 
political constitution. 

But before this Society it is perhaps unnecessary to spend any 
words in urging the reality and importance of this problem. A 
more serious difficulty confronts me; namely, that the doctrine | 
wish to put before you pre-supposes a discussion of the general 
principles of collective psychology, and properly forms part of a 
treatise on the group-mind which has not yet been written. I point 
out this fact in order that, if 1 fail to make myself perfectly clear, 
you may feel that the fault lies not wholly with my exposition and 
not at all with yourselves, but rather in the choice of my topic. 

In his celebrated treatise on ‘‘ The Social Contract,’’ Rousseau 
drew the distinction between the Will of All and the General 
Will. Since that time there has been much discussion and 
difference of opinion as to the exact meaning of Rousseau’s 
teaching; and especially the notion of the General Will has 
been examined by the political philosophers. Reading their 
discussions from the standpoint of the psychologist, I find myself 
not altogether satisfied either with Rousseau’s conception or 
with the attempts of others to clarify it or to improve upon it. 
And I find that the unsatisfactory nature of these discussions of 
the nature of the General Will is due in the main to the fact that 
those who have sought to define and expound the nature of the 
General Will have not had, as it seems to me, a true and adequate 
conception of the nature of individual volition. It is sufficiently 
obvious that we can hardly hope to understand the more complex 
process of collective volition, unless we have first a clear and 
adequate conception of the process of individual volition, 

In my little book on Social Psychology! I have expounded a 
view of the nature and conditions of individual volition which 
seems to me more adequate and satisfactory than any other previ- 
ously given. And I am confirmed in this view by finding that the 


1. An Introduction to Social Psychology. Fourth Edition. London 1912. 
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acceptance of it at once enables us to define in a closely analogous 
fashion the essential nature and conditions of truly collective 
volition and collective action, as distinct from the lower forms of 
collective striving and acting. In order to define my view of the 
true nature of collective volition, I must first state very briefly this 
theory of individual volition. Individual volition is essentially 
distinguished from lower forms of acting and striving by the fact 
that, in some peculiarly intimate sense, the striving is governed and 
maintained by self-consciousness: it is distinguished from action 
which issues directly from desire or impulse or from a conflict of 
desires or impulses, by the fact that the idea, the thought, of one’s 
self plays a dominant and decisive rdle in the process. This is 
generally recognized. Now, my contribution to the theory of 
volition consists in applying the theory of the sentiments which we 
owe to the penetration of Mr. A. F. Shand to explain how this idea 
of the self is able to play this dominant réle, to control and suppress 
and override our strongest instinctive impulses and desires, and 
even to prompt and sustain action in opposition to them. I main- 
tain that those who regard the mind of an individual as consisting 
merely in a more or less harmoniously organised system of ideas, 
and who regard individual volition as merely a complicated case of 
so-called ideo-motor action (as so many philosophers have done) 
can never arrive at a true doctrine of volition; for they ignore 
the whole of the active or striving side of our nature, of which 
volition is the highest expression, I maintain that this striving 
or conative side has an existence and an organisation of its own, 
which is distinct from and largely independent of the organisation 
of the intellectual side, the system of ideas; I maintain that ideas 
themselves as mere intellectual apprehensions (or capacities for 
apprehension) have as such no motive power, no power to move us 
to action or effort; and that the idea of one’s self is in this respect 
no exception. I maintain that any idea moves us to action only in 
so far as it stirs up within us, excites or awakens to activity within 
us, a latent tendency to effort or striving; what is best called in 
technical language a specifically directed conative tendency. 
Those ideas, then, which move us to action are in the main ideas 
which have become associated or functionally connected with such 
conative dispositions or latent tendencies to actions of specific kinds. 
The linking of an idea with one or more specific tendencies to 
action is the formation of a sentiment: (or, in technical language, the 
formation of a sentiment for a given object is a process of mental 
growth by which one or more conative dispositions become 
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functionally associated with the cognitive disposition whose activity 
brings that object to consciousness). A sentiment for any object, 
having been formed or acquired, expresses itself in the habitual 
awakening of certain active tendencies or attitudes, whenever that 
object is thought of. The formation of sentiments and their 
organisation in a more or less harmonious system is the growth of 
character. Of all the sentiments normally built up into the system 
which is the character, one sentiment is of predominant importance ; 
namely, the sentiment for that object of thought which we call the 
Self. And it is just because, and only in so far as, this object, 
one’s self, is the object of a strong sentiment, that the idea or 
thought of the self is capable of moving one so strongly to action 
and effort. All our judgments of value are rooted in such senti- 
ments. We value objects positively just in so far as thev become 
for us objects of sentiments of liking or love; and we value them 
negatively just in so far as they become for us objects of dislike or 
hatred. And so, although our sentiments are of very various 
composition, involving different combinations of the fundamental 
conative tendencies, they all belong to one or other of two classes, 
the positive and the negative, those which determine us to value 
their objects positively and those which determine us to value their 
objects negatively. 

Individual volition, then, is always a process of striving, deter- 
mined, sustained, or controlled by impulses or conative tendencies 
directed towards the self; and these tendencies are brought into 
play by the thought of one’s self, in virtue of the existence of the 
sentiment of which the self is the object, i.e. the self-regarding 
sentiment. Now any object, anything that is capable of being 
made an object of thought, of being thought about in any way, is 
capable of becoming the object of a sentiment—no matter whether 
it be a single concrete object, such as one’s child or one’s dog, or a 
highly abstract object such as justice or benevolence. And among 
the objects for which we normally acquire sentiments are those 
highly complex objects constituted by groups of persons, groups 
whether large or small, whether of low or high degree of organisa- 
tion : the only condition essential to a group’s becoming the object of 
a sentiment is that it shall be an enduring group, shall have some 
degree of permanence. The family group is the one which, more 
universally than any other kind, becomes the object of a positive 
sentiment of attachment, devotion, or love. But every other 
enduring group of human beings may become the object of a 
sentiment in the mind of any man who conceives or mentally grasps 
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the group as a single object. The great favouring conditions of 
the formation of a sentiment in my mind for any group are : (1) that 
the group shall be one which is recognised as such by men in 
general; (2) that shall be generally thought of both by myself and 
by others as a member of that group; (3) that the group shall be 
one that lives among other similar groups, maintaining and assert- 
ing over against them its corporate existence, and made by them 
the object of judgments of value, of praise and blame, approval 
and disapproval, of friendly or hostile feeling, of emulation, 
rivalry, or opposition. 

There are many words and phrases in common use by which 
we denote the manifestations of these group-sentiments. We speak 
of the group-spirit, of party feeling, of esprit de corps, of family 
sentiment, of devotion or love for one’s school, college, or univer- 
sity, or for any other corporate body, and lastly of patriotism or 
devotion to one’s country or nation. These group-sentiments play 
a role of very great importance in all organised communities; their 
nature renders them capable of determining our conduct very 
powerfully and in a great number of situations. The group-senti- 
ment is in many cases (though not all) very strong, and very 
complex and manysided, because it is in reality two sentiments 
blended into one and combining their motive powers. We can see 
this most clearly perhaps in the instance of the normal man’s 
sentiment for his family; his family is a group for which he enter- 
tains a sentiment of love or devotion such as he entertains also for 
its individual members in various degrees, i.e. an altruistic outward- 
looking sentiment. But his sentiment for his family is more 
complex than any purely altruistic sentiment of love or devotion; 
he is not only devoted to his family altruistically, but also he identi- 
fies himself with his family and finds himself so identified by the 
world in general, i.e. he finds himself sharing in its reputation; 
with its reputation his own rises or falls; all the regards of other 
men directed to the family, or to any one member of it, affect all the 
members individually; and the inevitable consequence of this is 
that his self-regarding sentiment becomes extended to the family; 
he is elated by its successes and depressed by its failures in the eyes 
of the world: he desires and strives for its success and honour, not 
only for its sake but also for his own sake. In so far as such a 
complex dual sentiment grows up in the mind of each member, the 
group-spirit is powerful, the group has a true collective self- 
consciousness, and is capable of a truly collective volition. In the 
absence of such a group-sentiment, a self-regarding sentiment of 
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the group for the group, a body of men may be capable of collective 
deliberation and of collective actions of the lower forms, i.e. actions 
comparable to individual actions that issue directly from mere 
impulse, or from desire uncontrolled by reflexion upon the goal of 
action in relation to the ideal of the self and by the self-regarding 
impulses that are awakened by such reflexion. But when the 
group-sentiment is present in the mind of each member of the 
group, its collective decisions will be determined by, and its 
collective actions will be controlled, harmonised, and reinforced, 
by the desire which springs in the breast of each member from 
the group-sentiment: and this desire is at once a desire for 
his own good and a desire for the good of the group as such; 
for each member identifies these two goods, identifies his own 
good with that of his family, and, in so far as he does so, in 
desiring and striving to attain the one he is at the same time 
desiring and striving for the other. That, I submit, is the true 
nature of coliective volition and action—effort prompted and 
sustained by an impulse which springs in the breast of each member 
of the group from the sentiment of devotion to the group; a 
devotion not to all the members of the group, but to the group or 
corporate body as such, 

The parallel between individual and collective volition as thus 
defined is, you see, exact. The individual volition is governed by 
individual self-consciousness, i.e. by the self-regarding sentiment 
of the individual or by the impulses and desires that are awakened 
within this sentiment. Collective volition is governed by 
collective self-consciousness, i.e. by the impulses and desires 
that are awakened within the collective self-regarding sentiment, 
the extended self-regarding sentiment which makes each member 
regard the good of the group as his own good. A peculiarity 
of the group-sentiments which renders them powerful to move 
men in many circumstances is that a man may acquire a 
hierarchy of such sentiments; sentiments of attachment to each 
of the successively wider or more inclusive groups which them- 
selves form a hierarchy. Thus a soldier may share in the group- 
sentiment of his company, of his regiment, of his army corps of 
of his particular branch of the service, and at the same time in 
that of the army as a whole. And in a properly organised character 
the several sentiments of such a hierarchy are in no sense antagon- 
istic to one another, but rather the sentiment for each lower group 
lends whatever strength it has to add to the strength of the senti- 
ment for the more inclusive group. For, just as the individual 
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identifies himself and is identified by others with his group, so each 
group is identified by himself and others with the more inclusive 
group; so that the good of the larger becomes for him at the same 
time the good of the smaller group, and vice versa, 

' Now to apply this conception of collective volition to the case 
of the sovereign state, which case is usually implied by the expres- 
sions General Will or Will of the People. Rousseau taught that 
sovereignty is the exercise of the General Will, and that the 
sovereign who exercises this General Will is a ‘‘ collective being,’”! 
a ‘‘ public person,”’ a ‘*‘ moral and collective body composed of as 
many members as the assembly has voices,’’ and produced by an 
act of voluntary association, from which act it receives “‘ its unity, 
its common self (moi commun) its life and its will.’’? This general 
will, he said, has regard to the common interest; and, ‘‘ that which 
renders the will general is less the number of voices than the 
common interest which unites them.’’ Further, he wrote, ‘* every 
authentic act of the General Will obliges or favours equally all the 
citizens.”’ 

I have no fault to find with this doctrine; my aim is merely to 
develop and refine it by the aid of psychological principles. Three 
such developments are required. The first of these is the replace- 
ment of the fiction of the genesis of the collective self through an 
act of voluntary association, by the recognition that the coilective 
national self, the sovereign who exercises the General Will, comes 
into existence only through the development of the sentiment for 
the nation in the minds of the citizens, a development which is a 
gradual and traditional process extending through many genera- 
tions and involving in each generation the constant influence of 
the community with its body of institutions and traditions upon 
each of its members. A second modification of the doctrine must 
consist in the recognition that the collective self is not necessarily 
composed, as Rousseau maintained, of a body of citizens so few in 
number as to be able to come together in one place for collective 
deliberation and decision; and that the existence of minor collective 
selves within the nation or state is not incompatible with its collec- 
tive unity. We must rather recognise that the existence of minor 
groups within the nation is an essential feature of that social 
organization which promotes the collective mental life of the whole, 
and which alone renders possible any true collective deliberation 


1. Du Contrat Social. Book II, Chap. I. 
2. Op. cit. Book I, Chap. VI. 
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and decision in our large modern states. This truth may be illus- 
trated by reference to the party system which is so characteristic 
and perhaps essential a feature of the political life of this country. 
If each party man were moved in all public affairs only by party 
sentiment, there would be no national unity, no possibility of the 
collective or national volition. But when (as is happily the case in 
this country) the sentiment for the party is subordinated in the 
minds of all, or most, to the national sentiment; when each man 
values and desires the national good above the good of every part, 
class, or section; and when it is recognised that party conflict is 
but a means to securing the common end, a means by aid of which 
full national deliberation is rendered possible,—then the decision 
reached by a majority vote becomes the expression of the Will of the 
People ; because, for the sake of the good of the whole, the minority 
wills that the voice of the majority shall prevail.'. In a third 
respect Rousseau’s doctrine requires a development which has not, 
I venture to think, been sufficiently insisted upon by political 
philosophers; namely, we need to recognize that the ‘common 
interest,’ and ‘the common good’ (regard for which is according 
to Rousseau the mark of the General Will) are ambiguous notions. 
Under the one name General Will, as thus defined, there are 
comprised at least two modes or levels of collective striving. We 
may in fact properly distinguish several levels of collective striving 
all of which would be expressions of the General Will as thus 
defined; but of which one only, namely the highest, can properly 
be called the expression of collective volition. It may be worth 
while to distinguish these by the aid of a series of imaginary 
instances. 

(1) Imagine a number of merchants travelling upon a desert 
road near a walled city. A sudden threat of danger from a band 
of robbers or from wild beasts may send them all fleeing in head- 
long panic towards the gate of the city. That would be collective 


1. It should be recognised that, though we in this country may still be 
far from the attainment of such complete collective deliberation and 
volition, yet the loyal acceptance by either party of the legislation passed 
by the opposite party has long been the rule of our political life; and this 
implies a very considerable advance towards truly collective volition on the 
part of those classes which have effectively co-operated in legislation. It 
may be claimed that the true criterion of fitness for the exercise of the 
political franchise is the capacity to appreciate and continue this feature 
of our political tradition; for this, which is the practical evidence that 
party and class sentiments are subordinated to national settlement, is an 
essential condition of the political health of a democracy. 
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striving of the first or lowest degree. Each man’s mental state 
and behaviour are modified by his membership in the group, only 
in so far as the contagion of the common emotion of fear intensifies 
his fear and spurs him on to wilder efforts. This would be a purely 
impulsive collective action. 

(2) Secondly, imagine a band of pilgrims, fortuitously con- 
gregated, but all travelling upon the road towards the city, which 
is their common destination. Each is resolved to reach the city ; 
that is his private and individual purpose. He cares nothing for 
the arrival of the other members. Yet as he travels, he is sustained 
in the face of hardship and difficulties by the presence of his fellows, 
by the spectacle of their resolution and by the contagion of their 
courage and hopefulness. Here there is a certain collectivity of 
action; all will the same end, and the will of each is strengthened 
by the community of purpose; but the arrival of the band cannot 
be said to be due to collective volition, though it might perhaps be 
said to express the will of all. 

(3) Thirdly, let each member of the company of pilgrims be 
aware that the road is beset by robber bands, who at any point may 
prevent the passage of any individual or of any company not 
sufficiently strong to force its way through. Each member will 
then desire the safe arrival of the whole band at the city; and the 
actions of the band will display a higher degree of co-operation and 
collective efficiency than in the former case. Yet the successful 
passage of the band cannot be said to be due to collective volition ; 
for each man desires the safe passage of the band purely for his own 
sake; in willing it he really is moved only by his desire for his own 
private good. 

(4) Fourthly, suppose that in such a band each member has 
learnt to take a benevolent interest in the welfare of his fellow- 
members; and that he therefore desires the safe passage of 
the band not only for his own sake, but also for that of all its 
members. This would I think be properly called an instance of the 
General Will as defined by Rousseau. Each man wills the good 
of all; the members of the group are united by their regard for the 
common interest. But it is not collective volition in the proper 
sense ; the group has no collective self-consciousness and sentiment, 
and is therefore incapable of collective volition. 

(5) Fifthly, suppose the city to be the Holy City and the band to 
be an army of crusaders; a motley throng of heterogeneous 
elements of various nationalities, all united and animated by a 
common purpose and desire, namely the capture of the Holy City. 
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In this case all members of the group will the same end, an end 
which can only be attained by collective action; and further, their 
common action springs from a common sentiment, their love for 
the Holy City or for that which it contains. Nevertheless, I would 
maintain that their collective action does not express a collective 
volition in the full and proper sense of the words; it expresses 
rather a co-incidental conjunction of individual volitions. 

(6) Lastly, imagine the band approaching the city to be a 
crusading army that has a history of its own, one that has 
marched and fought again and again and covered itself with 
glory in many a battle. And let us suppose that in the course 
of the life of this army, the several soldiers have acquired a 
sentiment of devotion to and pride in the army as a whole, so 
that each desires and wills the success of the army for the sake 
of the glory and reputation of the army, with which he has learnt 
to identify himself, i.e. suppose the army to have acquired a 
collective self-consciousness and a collective self-regarding senti- 
ment; then this desire for the success of the army as such, rising in 
the breast of each man, will add its strength to that of all the other 
impulses or desires that move him, and will be a controlling motive 
which secures the dominance of the common purpose over all 
conflicting private impulses and purposes. Such an army would 
be capable of truly collective volition; its efficiency would be 
greatly increased by the operation of this collective sentiment for 
the army, and the impulses springing therefrom might well be the 
principal condition of its success. The capacity of a group for 
such truly collective volition not only pre-supposes a large amount 
of intercourse and reciprocal influence between the members and 
between each member and the group as an organised whole, but also 
involves at the moment of decision and of action the various modes 
of reciprocal influence which were hinted at in connexion with the 
lower forms of collective action but which cannot be investigated 
in this brief paper. 

These illustrations may serve to make clear the distinction 
which seems to me to have been unduly neglected in discussions of 
the General Will; the distinction, namely, between on the one 
hand the interest or the good of all and on the other hand the 
interest or good of the whole. The former expression, the Good 
of All, implies the private good of each of the several members of 
the group; the latter expression, the Good of the Whole, implies 
the good of the group as such, i.e. as a corporate personality that 
has a life both physical and mental which is not the mere sum of 
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the lives of its constituent members. When Rousseau defines the 
General Will as that which looks only to the common interest, his 
definition fails to make this distinction between the interest of all 
the members of the group, and the interest of the group as a whole; 
it fails to mark the difference between these two modes of volition 
—yet they proceed from very different motives and may aim at very 
different ends. ' 

It may be said that the distinction is not worth the making, that 
the difference between the good of all and the good of the whole is 
hardly more than verbal; that if the good of each member of a 
group is secured, that is ipso facto the realization of the good of the 
whole group. But that is not true. It is approximately true of 
temporary groups of low degree of organization: but the higher 
the degree of continuity of the group and the higher the degree of 
its Organization, the less true is this identification of the good of all 
with the good of the whole. And the distinction becomes of the 
highest importance in the case of the modern nation-state; just 
because of all groups the nation is the kind of group that has the 
greatest continuity of existence and the highest and most complex 
organisation. The nation is, in fact, far more than the sum of the 
individuals in which its life is embodied at any moment of time; 
although their lives are essential to its life, that life is far more than 
the sum of their lives. Beside those lives the nation comprises 
also as its most valuable part a vast system of institutions and 
traditions, which represent the accumulated effects of an immense 
series of efforts and conflicts and self-sacrifices on the part of 
bygone generations. We, who are the constituent units of the 
nation at the present time, receive these from the foregoing 
generations, and our prime duty as citizens is to preserve these 
institutions and traditions and to hand them on unimpaired, and if 
possible a little improved, to the after-coming generations. 

It is the nation conceived as a corporate personality, having a 
long history and an indefinitely long future and a great part to 
play in the world, whose good we will when, as citizens, we will 
the good of the whole. And the nation is capable of truly collective 
volition only so far as the organization it possesses, in the form of 
institutions and traditions, enables it to deliberate collectively and 
to act collectively for the good of the whole as such, such delibera- 
tion and action being moved and sustained, not by the desire of 
every man for his own private good, nor yet by the desire of every 
man for the good of all, but by the desire of every man for the good 
of the whole, a desire which is rooted in and springs from the 
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collective self-consciousness, the collective self-regarding sentiment 
of the whole for the whole. Only in so far as a popular demand 
for national action springs from this truly collective sentiment and 
is motived by this desire for the good of the whole as distinct from 
the good of all, does it represent the Will of the People. 

You may be inclined to apply the pragmatic test to this 
distinction between the will for the good of all and that for the 
good of the whole, and to say—But what practical difference does 
it make? I reply, it makes an immense practical difference. The 
good of the whole might require that the private interests of all the 
citizens existing at any moment of its history should be postponed 
to it; it might demand absolute self-sacrifice, even the sacrifice 
of life itself, on the part of the majority of the citizens, if that 
were necessary to preserve the historical continuity of the institu- 
tions and traditions in which its value as a corporate whole mainly 
resides. When a nation enters upon a course of action and 
legislation which aims primarily at the immediate comfort and well- 
being of its citizens; when it spends its capital and mortgages the 
resources of after-coming generations; when it, for the sake of 
peace at any price, allows its position and influence among the 
nations of the world to decline; then it is moved by the desire for 
the good of all. Only when and in so far as its collective action 
springs from the national sentiment and is moved by the regard for 
the good of the whole, does it refuse to do these things, and only 
in so far can it hope or expect to continue to play a great part in 
the world and to pass on the torch of civilization down the ages. 
Without such truly collective volition on the part of a democratic 
nation such as ours, its torch must flicker and wane and before long 
die out, 

Perhaps I can roughly define the difference in the briefest 
possible manner as follows. If all of us regarded the principles of 
Socialism as I do, and if we were all moved by the desire for the 
good of all, then we should all be Socialists; and we should very 
soon establish a complete system of State Socialism in the confident 
expectation of securing thereby the maximum of comfort and well- 
being, both physical and moral, of ourselves and our children. 
But if, although we desire the good of all, we nevertheless desire 
and will the good of the whole still more strongly; then we shall 
regard this desire for the good of all as one to be kept strictly in 
subjection to that other desire for a nobler, more far-reaching, good 
—the good of the whole—and we shall examine the principles of 
Socialism from the point of view of their ultimate or remote effects 
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upon the life of the whole. This statement will perhaps suffice to 
shew why I regard the establishment of the distinction I am draw- 
ing as the most important task of political philosophy at the 
present time; and why, when we all assert that the Will of the 
People must prevail, we ought to know just what we mean by 
the words. 

But I will add the following considerations. A nation becomes 
a collective whole, capable of truly collective deliberation and 
volition, only by a long course of social evolution. In its early 
stages it is held together by merely geographical and physical 
conditions; at a later stage generally by despotic power; but the 
more it evolves towards true nationality, the more its very existence 
depends upon the growth of the collective sentiment for the whole 
and the diffusion of this sentiment through the minds of the citizens. 
And in the present age, when geographical barriers have been prac- 
tically annihilated, and even differences of language and religion 
no longer operate powerfully to maintain national boundaries, the 
continued existence of this nation, or of any other, is becoming 
almost wholly dependent upon national self-consciousness and 
sentiment, and upon the Will of the People. In the past also the 
national sentiment has played a great and essential part in main- 
taining the life of the nation; for, though it may have been but 
weakly developed throughout the mass of the population, it has been 
strongly operative in many of those who have had the largest influ- 
ence upon its destinies, How great this influence may be we see from 
the case of the Jewish nation, which for two thousand years, in spite 
of the lack of every other condition of nationality, has in a sense 
continued to be one people purely in virtue of the strong sentiment 
for the whole as such. Now, of course there are among us some 
who will say: Granted that this national sentiment and national 
self-consciousness and volition are essential to the life of the nation, 
we nevertheless attach no value to them, for we regard the exist- 
ence of nations as a regrettable fact, and in our opinion the sooner 
national boundaries and distinctions disappear, the better for 
everybody. To argue this question, to shew the value for humanity 
of the principle of nationality, to shew that the continued existence 
of nations is essential for the continued progress of civilization and 
culture, is an easy task, but one for which I have no time on this 


occasion,! 


1. In the course of the discussion of this paper several speakers 
reproached me with having ignored the sentiment for humanity in general 
or as a whole, which they implied should supersede the patriotic sentiment, 
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One other objection to the group-spirit and all its operations is 
widely current at the present time. It is said that this enthusiasm 
for the group, whether in the form of patriotism or of sentiment 
for the family or for the school, for the university or the party, 
is always and everywhere a low, animal-like, purely instinctive 
and irrational form of excitement; that it is mere flag-wagging and 
jingoism; a tendency easily aroused and easily carrying men to 
irrational excesses of behaviour—to mafficking and window-break- 
ing and so forth. I reply that patriotism, or any other collective 
sentiment, may take either enlightened or unenlightened forms. 
That in unenlightened minds it may lead to unenlightened modes 
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replacing the desire for the good of the nation by the higher desire for the 
good of all men. It seems necessary, therefore, to indicate very briefly the 
lines on which the psychological defence of the principle of nationalism 
would proceed. It is true that the love of mankind in general may provide 
sufficiently strong motives for public spirited action in a few exceptional 
individuals. But we cannot hope that it can effectively take the place of 
the patriotic sentiment in any large proportion of the whole human race, 
nor of the citizens of even the most highly civilised nations. For, first, 
the idea of humanity is too large and vague to be effectively grasped ; and 
secondly, even if it could be adequately conceived, the most important of 
the conditions for the development of a sentiment of devotion to the object 
would be lacking, namely the existence of other similar groups, with which 
the one group maintains active relations as of one person with another, in 
whose eyes it sees itself reflected, and whose moral judgments and attitudes 
in respect of itself evoke and strengthen and organise in the form of a 
sentiment its collective self-regarding impulses; for, just as the self- 
knowledge and self-sentiment of an individual can be developed beyond 
the most rudimentary level only through personal intercourse, so the self- 
knowledge and self-sentiment of a group can only be developed by inter- 
course with other similar groups. Thirdly, even if the sentiment for 
humanity could be effectively developed in such a way as to lead to a 
general desire for the good of all men in the mass of mankind, it is difficult 
to see how it could give rise to that regard for institutions and traditions 
which is the essence of patriotism and which is the preservative of all that 
ennobles the life of man and renders him more than a peculiarly cunning 
animal. Fourthly, the operation of natural selection upon human indi- 
viduals having been in great measure abolished by the development of civili- 
sation, the future progress of mankind has become in the main, and in the 
future will become still more, dependent upon a process of selection which 
secures the survival, not of the fittest individuals, but of the fittest forms 
of social organisation; and such progress pre-supposes the existence of 
national groups, each having its peculiar form of social organisation 
determined by the institutions and traditions which it carefully preserves 
while constantly striving to improve them. From which it follows that 
patriotism is a main condition of the future welfare and progress of 
humanity in general, and that the spreading of enlightened patriotism is 
the most effective means to the promotion of that welfare and that progress, 
which, humanly speaking, are the ultimate ends of all moral effort. 
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of action is a regrettable and inevitable fact; but to condemn it on 
that ground is just as absurd as to condemn the maternal sentiment 
on the ground that in unenlightened minds this also often leads 
to harmful excesses of unwise behaviour. That these collective or 
group-sentiments easily take root in our minds and powerfully sway 
our actions is no reason for wishing to suppress them or to 
discourage their growth. It merely shews that they are powerful 
forces, which, like all other great forces, are capable of doing much 
harm or much good according as they are foolishly or wisely 
directed by reason and intelligence in the light of experience.! As 
a matter of sober fact these group-sentiments operate as great 
socialising and moralising influences in all forms of society, from 
the humblest savage tribe to the great and powerful nations of our 
present civilization. Through their agency, far more than by any 
other, religion not excepted, the mass of men are raised above the 
level of purely selfish behaviour, and are rendered capable of steady 
labour for and enthusiastic devotion to the common ends of society, 
We cannot suppress these group-sentiments even if we would; 
and if we could and did suppress them humanity would be 
indefinitely the poorer, would sink back to a place but little above 
that of the animals. ? 


1. It was pointed out in the course of the discussion on this paper that 
group-sentiments may operate prejudicially to the welfare of society ; and 
the group sentiment of the coal-miners was pointed to as illustrating this 
truth. It is unfortunately true that Society is threatened with disruption 
through the development of such group-consciousness, of sentiments for 
groups determined purely by occupations and the common interest of the 
members of each occupational group in securing a higher wage. Such 
group-sentiments can only lead to the warfare of group with group; and, 
since the purpose of each group is limited to the securing for each of its 
members a relatively higher level of material comfort or standard of living 
than is enjoyed by the members of other similar occupational groups, such 
sentiments cannot be of high moral value and their operation seems likely 
to be detrimental to the general welfare. The fact that such occupational 
groups are rapidly forming and are consolidating themselves by the develop- 
ment of group-sentiments, renders the development of enlightened national 
sentiment a matter of extreme urgency at the present time; for only by 
subordination to the sentiment for the larger and nobler object, the nation 
as a whole, can these sentiments of the occupational groups, founded upon 
material self-interest, be rendered innocuous. 

2. The fact that the weakening of the power of the supernatural sanctions 
of morality seems to be an inevitable accompaniment of high civilisation, 
renders the development of the national sentiment a matter of extreme 
importance ; for in no other way, it would seem, can the great masses of 
mankind be supplied with motives that will effectively take the place of 
the motives of personal religion in prompting and sustaining the higher 
forms of moral effort. 
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My practical conclusion is therefore that, instead of decrying 
and belittling and discouraging the patriotic sentiment, we should 
endeavour by every means in our power to intensify it, to enlighten 
it, and to spread it, till it glows in every mind. When properly 
organised it is the crown and consummation of all the group- 
sentiments, to which they all lend their strength, and in which they 
all find their ultimate justification. And only by its influence, 
widely and strongly operative throughout a people, does that people 
become a true nation, a people that has a national character and a 


national will, 
Witutiam McDouGaL_t. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL SURVEY.* 


Surveys—the word is not a blessed one. To some of us it may 
recall trying interviews with an uncomplacent official, called an 
Income-tax Surveyor, who is hard to convince that 2 and 2 make 3. 
But there are many other surveys going on besides that of the 
tax-gatherer, The greatest and oldest is, of course, the Ordnance 
or Trigonometrical Survey. We all know what that means in a 
certain way; but may still have to learn the true way of regarding 
it, as a preliminary to the right way of using it. If we learn to 
look on it not merely as an accumulation of maps for occasional 
reference, but as a social process modifying our knowledge and 
use of our whole environment—a piece of contemporary social 
evolution—we may see in it an interesting example of how spiritual 
progress may arise out of the intellectual provision for a practical 
need. 

The Ordnance Survey, you may remember, was begun in 
consequence of the scare into which the Rebellion—as we are 
taught to call it—of 1745, threw the War Office of those days. Just 
as the Boer War of our own time found the War Office without 
adequate maps of the scene of conflict, so did the Rebellion of 1745. 
Frightened by Prince Charlie, our generals—as soon as he had 
been got well out of the way and the danger was over for the time 
being—hurried into an elaborate mapping of the Scottish High- 
lands. Frightened still more by Napoleon at the end of the 
century, they extended the mapping to other parts of the country. 
After Waterloo, Napoleon being kept out of danger in St. Helena, 
the War Office lost interest in the Survey, and was willing to have 
dropped it altogether. But the hunting squires had by this time 
found the maps useful aids to their sport, and insisted on having 
the work proceeded with—though, to do justice even to the country 
gentleman, it must also be added that he made not a little good use 
of the maps as a basis for estate improvement plans, such as drain- 
age and the like. His natural ally the lawyer had also found the 
maps useful for his business of recording titles, mortgages, and so 
certs paper (ner slighty absidgod), war origins’ jFocalogial studies, entitled 
“Survivals and Tendencies,” now in the press. It is as he vary s yt — 


delivered during recent years in furtherance of socio 
Honorary Secretary of the Sociological Society. 
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forth; while the tax-gatherer, who stands in ambiguous relations 
to both, had already found that it lengthened his arm also. An 
agitation originating in such a quarter, and so supported, could not 
fail to issue in a law of the land. The Survey was proceeded with 
and has gone on ever since. For though the one-inch map for the 
whole country was completed by the seventies of the nineteenth 
century, the large-scale map is still in process. 

In 1870 the Ordnance Survey was transferred from the War 
Office to the Office of Works, and in 1890 to the Board of Agricul- 
ture—a happy indication of the decreasing use or estimation of the 
maps as for merely military purposes, and the increasing recogni- 
tion of their proper and final use for the purposes of peace. From 
Kriegspiel to Friedenspiel must be the path of science, if the world 
it to become civilized. As mathematician, physicist, or chemist, 
the seientific man is servant of the War Lord and does his bidding, 
whether it be a trigonometrical survey that has to be made, a 
submarine to be invented, or a new explosive to be discovered. 
From this enslavement to war service the scientist tends to emanci- 
pate himself, as with his further outfit of biology and psychology 
he attaches himself more and more to the service of agriculturist, 
parent, and teacher. But not until he rises into sociology does the 
scientist become, qua scientist, a true citizen as well, with a con- 
structive peace policy of his own. This progressive emancipation 
of the scientist is illustrated by the Ordnance Survey. But even 
here it needs direction and acceleration by the aid of a wider public. 
Let us, for instance, do all we can to encourage the growing use 
of the maps by schoolmasters for the education of the pupils in 
knowledge and command of their own region. From geography 
to sociology the progress is easy when such a beginning is made. 
Geographers of a more social kind, like Dr. Herbertson of Oxford, 
are already using the Ordnance maps as a basis for surveys at once 
sociological and geographical. Of these an admirable specimen 
is the survey of the district round Salisbury by Miss Hardy, 
recently issued from the Oxford School of Geography, and 
important not only for what it conveys and exemplifies but also 
as constituting a new type of graduate thesis. 

To return, however, to the school-room. The Board of Agricul- 
ture, it should be widely known, issues special copies of the 
Ordnance Survey maps at a cheap rate for use in schools. In the 
hands of that new type of teacher, at once naturalist and 
geographer, who is beginning to appear, the Ordnance Survey 
map of the child’s own district is made to serve as the basis cf 
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nature studies. The facts of natural history, the distribution of 
plants and animals, observation of weather &c., are set down on 
the map, which thus becomes a naturalist’s map—if an amateur 
naturalist, all the better—as well as a geographer’s. And those 
who have gone so far in their observations will desire in the 
natural course of things to go still further and take others with 
them. The most interesting of all facts remains to be observed 
and mapped: the social facts—work and people, buildings and 
institutions, monuments and the scenes of memorable events, the 
uses of soil and scenery, of forest and stream, of moor and mountain 
—all these may be set down on the same map, which thereby 
becomes a sociologist’s chart as well as a naturalist’s and 
geographer’s. With such transition from nature studies to social 
studies the learner of social education is actively advancing.* 
Starting from the socialization of the Ordnance Survey and the 
emancipation of the scientist for human service, we come into 
sight of the socialized citizen, who if he does not take all knowledge 
to be his province, takes his entire province (or county) to be 
knowledge for him. 

Already there are many fragments of the coming Sociological 
Survey spontaneously arising. There are, for instance, the annual 
surveys of the inspectors of mines and the national stock-takings 
by the Board of Agriculture, the Census of Production, the surveys 
of slums and tenement-areas, of drainage and refuse by sanitary 
inspectors, of factories and workshops by factory and labour 
inspectors, of civic hygiene and of school-children by medical 
inspectors, &c. All these, it is true, stand in urgent need of 
co-ordination, systematization and extension. But they are there, 
and of manifest promise and potentiality ; and the more their unifica- 
tion is effected, the nearer we shall get to that vision of the Land 
and the People which is the prime requisite of the statesman. Of 
all the isolated fragments of the needed Sociological Survey, there 
is one which, although it is—next to the Ordnance Survey- the 
oldest, still remains perhaps the most primitive. This is the 
Census. In addition to merely arithmetical questions like those 
as to the number of persons in a dwelling, or biological questions 
as to sex, the census asks some distinctively social questions. And 
the first and most important—as one would expect in a community 


F . liminar 
* Miss Penstone’s “Town Study: suggestions for a course of lessons preliminary 


to Civics” (London : National Society’s Depository, 1910), makes an excellent in 
duction, concrete and historic, to sociology. 
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in which snobbery is no small part of the national religion—the 
first is as to your “‘rank,’’ Thereafter follow questions regarding 
your profession or occupation, and, as the census quaintly puts it, 
your “‘condition as to marriage.’’ A bold Government in the 
reforming days of the mid-century went so far as to add a further 
social question, ‘‘What is your religion ?’’ but the answers were not 
encouraging and the question has for many decades been omitted— 
except for Ireland, the people there being sufficiently truthful and 
intelligent to answer accurately and usefully, and being also so 
attached to their religion that they are quite willing to own to it. 
In addition to all these official surveys, as they might be 
called, there are many unofficial ones in process, the best known 
of contemporary examples and perhaps the least used, in 
proportion to its worth, being Mr. Booth’s monumental Survey 
of London, now completed and embodied in some score of 
volumes. Mr. Booth’s and the analogous surveys like that 
of Mr. Rowntree in York, modelled on Mr. Booth’s, make 
an advance on the official surveys, in that they are domestic and 
family and civic rather than individual and national surveys. But 
while the Booth type of survey is admirable in giving a picture of 
the economic and material condition of the family, it is deficient in 
the more difficult task of describing and estimating the family’s life 
of leisure, its spiritual condition—what may be called its cultural 
status. Here a very real advance has been made by Dr. Lionel 
Tayler in a more intensive survey of this immaterial and spiritual 
kind upon which he was for many years engaged, in a North 
London district.* Here the difficult problem is to discover some 
method for observing and recording the thoughts and emotions, 
the habit of mind and life, of persons in their relation with one 
another, and with surroundings. The sort of question the more 
intensive survey puts, is—How can we decipher and record people's 
ideals, their characteristic ideas and culture, and the images and 
symbols which habitually occupy their minds? Another of these 
intensive or cultural surveys now fitfully in progress is the Eugenic 
Survey initiated by Galton, the founder of Eugenics. Its positive 
and constructive aim is to discover and record who and what are 
the really valuable family stocks in the community, Are our 
essential and true dukes or leaders, for example, the Bentincks or 


* Some of the results of Dr. Lionel Tayler’s intensive survey are given and his 
methods indicated in his book “Aspects of Social Evolution : Series I, Temperaments.” 
and also in his papers to the Sociological Society—vide especially Sociological Papers. 
Vol. IIT, 1906. 
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the Brownings, those of the House of Devonshire or those of the 
house of Darwin ? 

All the foregoing sorts of surveys are directed towards an 
observation and record of things and persons and institutions as 
they are.* There remains, of course, the question, How came they 
to be as they are? and the historic or evolutionary survey is 
directed towards finding the answer. But the historian, as we too 
often see, works in isolation from the observer of contemporary 
facts, and hence the two surveys do not usually fit, with the result 
that no satisfying answer emerges. In some happy instances the 
historical and contemporary survey are made part of the same 
problem. A fine example is Stow’s classic ‘‘ Survey of London” ; 
another is afforded by Stow’s contemporary, Purchas, whose book 
has the remarkable title ‘‘ Purchas his Pilgrim; or Microcosmus, 
or the Historie of Man, with the Methods of his Generation, the 
Varieties of his Degeneration and the Necessity for his Regenera- 
tion.’ Here is a title, at least, to make the sociologist’s mouth 
water. It contains within a nutshell a comprehensive and challeng- 
ing statement of the central problem of his science. That is, how 
to prosecute our study of the generation and the degeneration of 
man, so as to make it effectively subserve the supreme social 
purpose of his regeneration. It is just here, to be sure, in presence 
of the manifold tokens of degeneration of all sorts, that the social 
surveyor is asked: What use is your proposed survey going to be 
in the task of bettering the environment and improving the race ? 
How do you propose to pass from the description of things and 
persons as they are to the advancement of them as they should be ? 
In what way will your survey help towards this? Well, it is a 
question, ultimately, of the psychology of Idealism and what its 
working powers in individuals and societies are ; and thanks largely 
to the American investigators of childhood and adolescence, even 
the scientist is now able to give a pretty satisfactory answer—and 
so is creeping up to a level with the priests and prophets of the old 
contemned religions. 

In addition to the public and private surveys of which we have 
taken some note, there are other surveys always going on, of S 
quite different order—the surveys which, whether we know it or 
not, we are each of us constantly making of our own surroundings. 
From infancy upwards are we not continually building up for 


* An admirable instance of the combined historic and contemporary survey is oor 
M. F. Davies's “Life in an English Village—an economic and historical survey © 
the Parish of Corsley in Wiltshire” (London : Fisher Unwin, 1909). 
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ourselves a picture of our world, out of the impressions which our 
senses gather for us from the places, people, and events around us ? 
And, further, when we retire into our cloister—and every place of 
solitude cr darkness is a cloister—and make what Shakespeare 
calls an ‘‘ interior survey of our good selves,’’ we let our emotions 
play freely upon our accumulated impressions; and out of those 
elements contrive for ourselves an ideal scheme of life. In short, 
each of us is his own utopist. The misfortune is that, our 
impressions being so often defective or degraded, our ideals are 
correspondingly base, or limited and selfish. Being, most of us, 
very properly ashamed of our own utopia, we speak scornfully of 
utopias in general, and especially those which, by making us feel 
mean, put us at a disadvantage. In other words, the expression 
of contempt for utopias is not unconnected with a desire to conceal 
from ourselves the disagreeable truth of which we are more than 
half aware—that we are a poor set of creatures hobbling about the 
world, each of us a utopist with a wooden leg! In this connection 
the loafer is a particularly valuable specimen, for he differs from 
those of us who imagine ourselves to be active members of society, 
chiefly in this that he unflinchingly pursues the utopia of leisure. 
For the rest of us, life oscillates between an actual world and a 
dream world. We struggle daily to apportion more of the twenty- 
four hours to the dream world. We may call our ideal dreamland 
utopia, or breakfast in bed with a newspaper; but there it is, and it 
constitutes the imaginative centre round which we build up such 
life of leisure as we have or can snatch. The loafer is just the 
individual most successful in securing a maximum of the twenty- 
four hours for his own utopia, of which leisure is the continuous 
medium but not the whole content. If his ideal of life seems to be 
a gentle ambulatory passage from one public-house to another, that 
is not to be interpreted as a mere base craving for drink. To him 
the public-house is no mere drinking saloon, It is a sacred place, 
a Mecca of spiritual culture, where is found organised a ritual of 
short cuts into the dream-life. True, this ritual turns upon the 
ordered sequence of alcohol, tobacco, cards, conversation (mainly 
political), the contemplation of colour (in bottles) and of beauty 
(behind the bar). But in what, pray, except extrinsic details, does 
this scheme of life differ from the leisure-class utopia of not working 
between meals! The futility of preaching as a means of altering 
the loafing or leisure ideal is, of course, a commonplace. But if we 
know, as we do, that we all of us make our own utopias out of our 
own surveys, and that our surveys are determined for us by our 
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habitual surroundings and social tradition, then surely we have a 
fulcrum for our educational lever. 

If you want to make an idealist you must catch him young. 
You must select and ennoble his social tradition ; you must beautify 
and spiritualize his surroundings. In preaching the doctrine of 
education and of betterment, sociology makes no claim, of course, 
to novelty, On the contrary, it claims continuity with the culture 
religions, which are among the oldest things in the world. But it 
does insist, with the strongest emphasis, on the elementary scientific 
axiom that diagnosis must precede treatment; that action must be 
based on adequate knowledge. It insists that in order to change 
environment in one direction, or to divert social tradition in another, 
we must make the most careful observation and study of the given 
environment and of tradition as they are, and of how they have 
come to be so. And here the task and aim of the sociological 
surveyor comes fully into view. It is to gather together and unify 
all the many fragments of partial surveys, to amplify and 
co-ordinate those now in progress, to initiate new surveys for filling 
in gaps, and to develop the whole towards an ever growing accuracy 
and completeness. The sociological survey is for social service. 
The engineer, before he can make his railway, must be furnished 
with an accurate survey of the line of route as it actually exists. 
So the sociologist’s survey should furnish the statesman with an 
accurate picture of the Land and the People as they now are. But 
of course the sociologist’s work does not stop there. The engineer 
does not build his line by mere contemplation of the preliminary 
survey. The impelling vision of the finished railway, the know- 
ledge of his craft, and the co-operation of his group are all needed 
and are called upon. How much more must the corresponding 
requisites for the statesman, in his vastly more complex world, be 
recognised and brought to serve. Here a metaphor may be taken 
from an art that is nearer to the sociologist’s than that of the 
engineer. The sociologist has to furnish the statesman with both 
score and baton, by which a number of isolated singers may be 
orchestrated into a chorus. The fragmentary and detached surveys 
we have been considering are musical scores composed in differing 
keys and notations: to harmonise them is one of the aims of the 
Sociological Survey. te 

One of these fragmentary surveys awaiting sociological incor- 
poration is that of the geologists. The practical utility of the 
Geological Survey is illustrated by the story of the midland land- 
owner who, against the advice of the geologists, insisted on 
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spending a fortune in boring for coal near Northampton, being 
convinced ‘‘that where God has sent iron-ore, He has also sent 
coal to smelt it.” The Geological was the first of the surveys to 
be initiated in the name of science—unless this honour belongs to 
the astronomical surveys made with modern instruments of preci- 
sion. The initiation of the Geological Survey has special 
significance for sociology. Its essential founder was Thomas de 
la Beche. An impressionable youth brought up by his widowed 
mother amid the picturesque cliffs and the romantic scenery of the 
Devonshire coast, he hesitated at adolescence between the call of 
war and of geology. In obedience to the family tradition, he had 
been prepared for the army, and received his commission in 1814. 
But his own choice of a career, and the commission which it 
brought, belong to the more memorable year following. The year 
1815 is memorable to geologists, not because of Waterloo (for that 
affair, in the cosmic sweep of geology, was but a momentary faction- 
fight between rival groups of artificial cave-dwellers !) but because 
a certain land-surveyor, William Smith, published then the first 
geological map of England. Those times were the heroic age of 
geology, when men were first fully deciphering the marvellous story 
of the earth’s crust. To a boy reared in such a nursery—such an 
environment of region and time—the heroes determinative of a 
career would naturally be not Wellington, not even Napoleon, but 
Werner and Hutton, William Smith and John Playfair, Lamarck 
and Cuvier. To follow in the footsteps of such men, to unravel the 
story of his Devonshire cliffs, to fill in the clamant blanks in the 
geological maps of his native country, to aid with more accurate 
knowledge his friends the Cornish miners, all these called to the 
youthful De la Beche more insistently than the glories of wat 
could ever have done. He forsook the military profession, and 
adopted the incipient and dubious career of a geological surveyor. 
His work in field geology, and that of the group of ardent young 
geologists he gathered round him, grew in the course of half a 
generation to such dimensions, and became of such national import- 
ance, that state assistance was sought and the private organization 
became a state department. 

Now history repeats itself—always with variations. ‘There has 
been growing up in the private and unostentatious way of scientific 
beginningsa sociological survey which seeks to extend and to utilize, 
to unify and to apply, all the disparate fragmentary surveys, alike 
those of more scientific and those of more practical origin. And 
here in Chelsea, there is happily no need for me to remind you 
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that the De la Beche of this incipient Sociological Survey is 
Professor Geddes. In a recent address to the Utopians he indicated 
the method and illustrated the aims and applications of the Civic 
Survey. The title of that address was an epitome of the project— 
‘Chelsea, Past and Possible.’** He pleaded for the organisation 
of a group of Chelsea people representative of all interests, cultural 
and practical, historic and idealistic. Such a civic group would 
bring together records of the past, presentations of the present, 
projects and suggestions for the future. Such a three-fold collec- 
tion—by its very existence, and still more by the coming together 
of its collectors and organisers, the civic surveyors as we might say 
~-would tend to unite those usually disparate groups, the anti- 
quaries and historians, the artists and zsthetes, the practical 
citizens and the social reformers. The collections would together 
constitute the beginnings of a Civic Museum, and out of the 
activities and inter-dependence of the civic surveyors would 
gradually arise a civic policy of betterment at once idealistic and 
realizable, because grounded on a knowledge of the local past and 
present and conceived and directed by the very spirit of the place. 
In the case of Chelsea, it was urged, the historic tendencies, the 
facts of topography, and the cultural possibilities of the local and 
adjacent institutions all united to give Chelsea the essentials of a 
university city, and consequently the true civic policy should be 
directed to the development of this specific regional potentiality. 
The institution of a Civic Museum, with its three-fold collection 
of data Past, Present and Possible, is for each city but the first 
step towards the full apparatus and complete instrument of the 
sociological survey for social service; namely, towards the 
combined museum and laboratory of sociology. The civic 
survey proper needs to be supplemented by the rustic survey 
which in the neighbourhood of cities is but a recognition of the 
natural circumstances or regional setting of these cities; and both 
together generalize into the sociological survey. _ In fact, sociology 
only becomes a true science in the measure that it is thus based 
upon and generalizes actual rustic and civic surveys, region by 
region, people by people. The city is the focus of a region which 
has its complement of ancillary towns and villages, each with its 
own rural area. The web of inter-relationship between all these 
has to be observed and interpreted. 


* Printed in the Sociological Review for October, 1908, and reprinted in “ Utopian 
Papers” (Masters and Co., 1908), edited by Dorothea Hollins. 
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But the problem of survey for service does not stop there. Each 
region is again an integral part of a larger whole, and our 
geographic and economic survey is incomplete and inadequate 
unless it traverses and transcends the widest political boundaries. 
For the unity of our globe ordained by the Creator cannot be 
annulled by Acts of Parliament or edicts of potentates. And again 
there is the web of history in which we are all enmeshed and 
struggling to be free like a wild animal caught in the fowler’s net. 
The pattern woven by history is so variegated and yet seeming to us 
so confused as to sever and antagonize more than to unite. But 
the sociologist no less than his predecessor the theologian asserts 
his faith in an underlying unity. And he believes that the riddle 
of history may be read, and that man was intended to control his 
social tradition, to possess the heritage of good and to cast off the 
burden of evil. To devise, plan, and create institutions of research 
for the study and mastery of these, the most complex of problems, 
has been one of the great quests of the human race. In the long 
succession of such endeavours, from the oldest temple observatory 
to the newest scientific laboratory, initiatives are ever being 
renewed. And, in conclusion, let me remind you of Swedenborg’s 
saying that the end of the senses was to see God. That might 
serve as a motto for the sociological surveyor. Translated into his 
phrasing it becomes ‘ The end of the social survey is to make us 


see Eutopia, and seeing, to create it.”’ 
V. V. BRANForD. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND THE SOCIAL 
MOVEMENT. 


For wealth of fancy and invention Dickens is probably the greatest 
name in our language save one; he is beloved as the master of 
tears and laughter. My present attempt to link him up with a 
movement may perhaps therefore wake echoes in some minds of 
what Matthew Arnold said of those ‘* bold bad men—the haunters 
of social science congresses.’’ Nevertheless the social influence of 
Dickens seems to me, though a subsidiary, a really important part 
of his genius, and one which is perhaps less appreciated than it 
deserves. While leaving to more eloquent pens than mine the 
pleasant task of enlarging on his wonderful and delightful 
imaginative power, I venture, even at the risk of being charged 
with a prosaic spirit of utilitarianism, to take this opportunity of 
illustrating a less familiar aspect of the debt we owe him. 

Dickens was born and brought up in the lower middle class, 
but owing to his father’s poverty, was sent to work as a child in a 
blacking warehouse in London, ‘‘a crazy, tumble-down old house, 
abutting on the river, and literally overrun with rats."" As he 
wrote long afterwards : ‘‘Its wainscotted rooms, and its rotten floors 
and staircase, and the old grey rats swarming down in the cellars, 
and the sound of their squeaking and scuffling coming up the stairs 
at all times, and the dirt and decay of the place, rise up visibly 
before me, as if I was there again.’ His work was to paste 
on labels and tie the pots with string. A vague scheme of 
giving the child some little teaching—in the dinner hour—came 
to nothing. It does not appear that he was ill-used or ill-treated 
in any way, but the soulless drudgery of the work, the loss of 
education, the unchildlike life he was forced to lead, sank deep 
into his heart. When fame, wealth, and popularity had taken 
him out of the class in which little boys and girls were then 
accustomed to offer up their childhood for a few miserable 
shillings a week, he did not forget. He wrote in Hard Times: 
‘T entertain a weak idea that the English people are as hard- 
worked as any people upon whom the sun shines. I acknowledge 
to this ridiculous idiosyncrasy, as a reason why I would give them 
a little more play.” And in The Chimes, Lilian the seamstress 
Says: ** Such work, such work ! so many hours, so many days, so 
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many long nights of hopeless, cheerless, never-ending work—not 
to heap up riches, not to live grandly or gaily, not to live upon 
enough, however coarse; but to earn bare bread; to scrape together 
just enough to toil upon, and want upon, and keep alive in us the 
consciousness of our hard fate! Oh Meg, Meg! how can the 
cruel world go round, and bear to look upon such lives !”’ 

He did not, as so often happens to the man who has arrived, 
adopt the standpoint of his new milieu, and comfort himself with 
the reflection that the troubles of those less successful than himself 
were probably their own fault. In the light of his delightful 
comedy, much solemn prejudice and self-assertion was seen to be 
extremely absurd. Even to-day we all know our Bounderby, with 
his tabular statements that ‘‘ these same people (i.c., the working 
population of Coketown) were a bad lot altogether, gentlemen; 
that do what you would for them they were never thankful for it, 
gentlemen; that they were restless, gentlemen’’; and his final 
outburst : 

Now you have heard a lot of talk about the work in our mills, no 
It’s the pleasantest there is, and it’s the lightest work 

there is, and it’s the best-paid work there is. More than that, we couldn’t 
improve the mills themselves, unless we laid down Turkey carpets on 
the floors. Which we’re not a-going to do Lastly as to our 
Hands. There’s not a Hand in this town, Sir, man, woman, or child, 
but has one ultimate object in life. That object is, to be fed on turtle 
soup and venison with a gold spoon. Now they’re not a-going—none of 


*em—to be fed on turtle soup and venison with a gold spoon. And now 
you know the place.—(Hard Times, Bk. II, Chap. II.) 


Dickens also became greatly interested by the crusade waged 
by Lord Ashley, Ruskin, Carlyle and others, against the fashion- 
able teachings of the day in regard to industry and laisser faire. 
and from time to time helped to popularise the reform movement 
with all the unusual vividness of his early impressions, the warmth 
of his sympathy, and the keenness of his intuition. 

The growth of capital and the introduction and development of 
machinery from the latter part of the 18th century onwards had 
caused an enormous increase in the production of wealth. The 
inventions and mechanical devices were wonderful enough, 
and a legitimate source of pride to the nation, but in turning over 
old pamphlets, parliamentary debates, or other literature that 
throws light on the views of the manufacturing class, the reader 
can perceive that many of these were so fascinated and astonished 
by the unexampled increase of material goods that they were unable 
to see it in relation to other facts of social life. It is not that all 
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manufacturers were mere hard grasping men, and inconsiderate of 
the welfare of their employees; on the contrary the best and most 
enlightened manufacturers were often directly or indirectly the 
originators of reform. Such men are and were the very salt of the 
earth. But it must be owned that, as a class, the manufacturers in 
the first half of the 19th century cut a singularly undignified figure 
in their expressed opinions on the industrial question. As Sir 
Leslie Stephen remarked, they adhered to Liberal principles, not 
so much from adherence to any general doctrine, as because 
restrictions interfered with their own freedom.* Any regulation 
proposed with the view of giving the factory operatives a little free 
time and power to control at least a portion of their own lives was 
usually condemned with the assertion, in almost hysterical terms, 
that it would certainly injure trade, and drive it out of the country, 
reducing not only the capitalist class but the workers themselves to 
beggary. Thus John Bright declared in the House of Commons 
(Feb, 10, 1847) that the passing of the Ten Hours Bill would reduce 
the production of textile goods by one-sixth, and create ‘‘confusion 
and disaster in all parts of the country.’’ He thought the proposi- 
tion was ‘‘ most injurious and destructive to the best interests of the 
country ’’ and ‘‘ one of the worst measures ever passed in the shape 
of an Act of the Legislature. 

The irony of the situation was heightened when the manufac- 
turers persuaded theorists to write for them. Thus Harriet 
Martineau, the author of some of the most charming child-stories in 
the language, not to mention one of the sanest and most tenderly- 
felt novels of the 19th century (Deerbrook), was capable of writing 
in 1883, apropos of the factory bill : 

Legislation cannot interfere effectually between parents and children 
in the present state of the labour market. Our operations must be 
directed towards proportioning the labour and capital, and not upon 
restricting the exchange of the one for the other,—an exchange which 
must be voluntary, whatever the law may say about it... .. The case 
of these wretched factory children seems desperate ; the only hope seems 


to be that the race will die out in two or three generations, by which 
time machinery may be found to do their work better than their miserable 


selves. 
Nassau Senior solemnly argued in his “‘ Letters on the Factory 
Act” that the manufacturers’ profit was obtained only from the 
last hour of the day’s work, and that therefore a reduction of the 
working day by one hour would extinguish net profit altogether. 
And in 1855, apropos of the increased efforts which had been made 
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* The English Utilitarians, i., p. 65. 
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by the Home Office and the factory inspectors to secure a better 
observance of the law in regard to the fencing of dangerous 
machinery in factories, Harriet Martineau wrote: ‘* The issue to 
which the controversy is now brought is that of the suppression of 
either the textile manufactures or the existing factory law. The 
two cannot longer co-ezist.’’ (Italics added.) 

We see that by these two distinguished economists, Mr. Senior 
and Miss Martineau, who were certainly in their private life as 
humane and benevolent as other good people, or probably more so, 
it was regarded as dangerous and almost wicked for the State to 
interfere with commercial industry, even for the sake of protecting 
children and young people from overstrain, exhaustion, and danger 
to life and limb. This attitude was like a superstition; it was as if 
the production of wealth, so suddenly and wonderfully increased, 
had become the end, rather than the means, of life itself. 

No one will assert that the works of Dickens provide a reasoned 
defence of state interference with industry. What he did was io 
set in strong relief the destructive absurdity of some of the accepted 
economic teaching of the time, supposed to be based on deductive 
reasoning, but really often resting on untested and unreliable 
assumptions, and at the same time to expose the scandalous 
inadequacy of existing methods of government—as, for instance, 
in the brilliant satire of the Circumlocution Office, which provided 
comfortable berths for a favoured few, but in regard to the nation’s 
business was merely an object-lesson, as he said, in ‘* How not 
to do it.”’ 

Further, Dickens, like Ruskin and Matthew Arnold, but in his 
own way, so different from theirs, insisted on bringing our much- 
boasted triumphs of commercial civilisation to the test of human 
life. Manchester could boast of cotton, Bradford of wool, 
Wolverhampton of iron, Birmingham of brass; but these imprac- 
ticable prophets had the audacity to ask how the makers of these 
goods were living, and whether the essentials of social life and 
citizenship were available. Many for whom Ruskin was too 
mystical, Arnold too supercilious, could read what Dickens had to 
tell them about the manufacturing districts. Here is his picture of 
Coketown on a sunny midsummer day : 

Seen from a distance in such weather, Coketown lay shrouded in a 

haze of its own, which appeared impervious to the sun’s rays. You only 
knew the town was there, because you knew there could have been no 


such sulky blotch upon the prospect without a town.... . Coketown 
in the distance was suggestive of itself, though not a brick of it could 
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be seen. The wonder was, it was there at all. It had been ruined so 
often, that it was amazing how it had borne so many shocks. Surely 
there never was such fragile china ware as that of which the millers of 
Coketown were made. Handle them never so lightly, and they fell to 
pieces with such ease that you might suspect them of having been flawed 
before. They were ruined when they were required to send labouring 
children to school; they were ruined when inspectors were appointed to 
look into their works ; they were ruined when such inspectors considered 
it doubtful whether they were quite justified in chopping people up with 
their machinery; they were utterly undone when it was hinted that 
perhaps they need not always make quite so much smoke. Beside Mr. 
Bounderby’s gold spoon which was generally received in Coketown, 
another prevalent fiction was very popular there. It took the form of a 
threat. Whenever a Coketowner felt he was ill-used—that is to say, 
whenever he was not left entirely alone, and it was proposed to hold 
him accountable for the consequences of any of his acts—he was sure to 
come out with the awful menace, that he would “ sooner pitch his 
property into the Atlantic.” This had terrified the Home Secretary 
within an inch of his life, on several occasions. However, the Coke- 
towners were so patriotic, after all, that they never had pitched their 
property into the Atlantic yet, but on the contrary, had been kind enough 
to take mighty good care of it. So there it was, in the haze yonder; 
and it increased and multiplied.* 


If any present-day reader thinks that this is merely an 
excellent piece of satirical fooling, he may compare it with the 
extracts from Bright’s speech above. It is indeed a quite truthful 
and sincere picture of much that was done and said in the mid- 
century past. In the very year following that in which England 
was reading about Coketown, Miss Martineau, briefed to write up 
the manufacturers’ point of view in the controversy over fencing 
machinery, could write: ‘‘ It seems to be agreed by the common 
sense of all concerned who have any common sense that our 
manufactures must cease, or the Factory Law as expounded by 
Mr. Horner must give way.’’ The question of fencing machinery 
in factories had recently excited a considerable amount of attention, 
as some very bad accidents had occurred, and in January, 1854, 
the inspectors issued a notice stating that in future they would 
require the fencing of all shafts. This circular greatly annoyed 
the manufacturers, who called a meeting in Manchester and deter- 
mined to form an association to amend the factory acts and relieve 
the trade from what they called ‘‘undue restrictions and mischievous 
interference.’’ From the nature of their complaints and accusa- 
tions it is evident that they aimed not merely at getting rid of the 
particular order complained of, but at weakening the whole 


* Hard Times (first published in Household Words, 1854) : Gadshill 


Edition, 1898, Book II, Ch. i, p. 123- 
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administration of factory law. This raised the ire of Charles 
Dickens. Howsehold Words for 1855 carried on a rousing 
agitation on behalf of the operatives. The articles were actually 
written not by him, but by Henry Morley, but there is no doubt that 
they appeared with his full concurrence and responsibility. It was 
brought out that the neglect of the manufacturers to comply with 
the law had caused accidents of a kind almost too horrible to 
describe, the victims being caught by the machinery, and if not 
killed, injured or mutilated. Ifthe inspector took a case before the 
magistrates, it might easily happen that a majority of the bench 
would be composed of factory owners themselves, in which case no 
penalty, or the minimum, might be imposed. Household Words 
urged that these accidents were largely preventible and would be 
decreased if the safeguards required by the law were introduced. 
This article (1855, p. 241), though it included an express denial of 
any intention to attack the millowners as a body, or do more than 
draw attention to a “grave and general shortcoming,’’ excited 


‘ 


much wrath in the Association of Factory Occupiers, who put forth 
a statement intended to ‘‘prove an antidote to the trash, the poison, 
published on Saturday in Household Words.’’ The arguments 


used, however, were of a kind which recoiled on the framers thereof, 
and gave Dickens and his friend the opportunity of deadly 
retaliation, which they were not slow to take advantage of. 

Miss Martineau tried vainly to show that the accidents, fatal 
and non-fatal, were grossly exaggerated in Household Words, but 
she herself admitted that out of 11,000 and odd accidents from 
machinery in three years, 3400 were serious, which, the plain man 
might suppose, were about enough to constitute a case for inter- 
vention,* and her own handling of the accident statistics, was, as 
H. Morley later showed, extraordinarily biassed and inaccurate, in 
its attempt to minimise the dangers to which industrial workers 
were then exposed, and to throw the blame on their own careless- 
ness. In concluding the pamphlet, Miss Martineau claimed that the 
Common Law, “‘if sufficient for the needs of everybody else, must 
suffice for the needs of the most intelligent, safe, and prosperous 
industrial class in the kingdom,”’ and said that workers in factories, 
as other workers, ought to be left to take care of their own lives and 
limbs, ‘‘ with the ordinary remedy against the misdeeds of their 
employers.” 


* Not to mention that the actual number of accidents probably exceeded 
those that were reported to the inspector. 
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To this curious piece of misconception, prejudice, and 
distortion of facts, Henry Morley, with Dickens’s concurrence and 
collaboration, replied in Household Words, January 10, 1856, that 
it was hardly worth while to spend time in showing that the 
Common Law did not, and could not, provide for these cases. 
The Common Law was the law as established for a given and 
considerable length of time; it knew nothing of steam engines, 
and it was impossible that it should have foreseen such cases as 
arise out of the new systems of railway and factory. ‘‘ Common 
Law will not make factories safe working places for the operator.” 
The cost of making the shafts safe was by no means prohibitive. 
‘* We refuse to listen to the cry of Mills on fire—Ruinous expense 
—Manufactures must cease—Fatal principles—Property going to 
be pitched into the Atlantic—and simply wait until the recusant 
Lancashire millowners have done calling names and litigating, 
and have learnt that if they will not voluntarily take the necessary 
steps to prevent the more horrible sort of accidents in mills, they 
must take them by compulsion.”’ 

It must be remembered, of course, as some excuse for Miss 
Martineau, that the whole question of industrial control was then 
extremely complex and difficult. It had not been investigated as 
thoroughly as in later years, and there was not the mass of informa- 
tion and history which is now accessible to show that regulation, 
so far from killing industry, tends to increase prosperity by improv- 
ing the health and efficiency of workers. The incident of the 
fencing controversy is all the more remarkable as an instance of 
Dickens’s power of seeing the social issue, getting at the essential 
point of a question where persons who might have been expected to 
be better informed than himself went hopelessly wrong. Fifty- 
seven years later factory law is far more stringent than Miss 
Martineau ever knew it, and our manufactures, far from having 
‘* ceased,’’ have flourished and increased to a surprising extent. 

Dickens must have been strongly interested in the campaign 
against slums and insanitary conditions waged so nobly by Dr. 
Southwood Smith, Sir Edwin Chadwick, and other pioneers. In 
the little piece, ‘‘On Duty with Inspector Field,’’* he describes 
London at night, as seen on a walk with a burly police inspector : 
‘‘How many people may there be in London, who, if we had 
brought them deviously and blindfold to this street, fifty paces 
from the station house, and within call of St. Giles’s Church, would 


* Included in Reprinted Pieces. 
Cc 
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know it for a not remote part of the city in which their lives are 
passed? How many who, amidst this compound of sickening 
smells, these heaps of filth, these tumbling houses, with all their 
vile contents, animate and inanimate, slimily overflowing into the 
black road, would believe that they breathe this air?’’ It is plain 
that he realized the nature of the difficulties the sanitary reformers 
had to contend with, many slums being valuable property and 
bringing in much wealth to the owners, for he relates that ‘‘ the 
vested interest of the profitable nuisance had been in one family 
for a hundred years, and the landlord drives in comfortably from 
the country to his snug little stew in town.”’ 

In a little sketch, ‘‘ Our Vestry,’’* we have a by no means 
exaggerated picture of the process by which sanitary reform was 
brought about in the Victorian era: 


Our vestry shines habitually ..... Its great watchword is self- 
government. That is to say, supposing our vestry to favour any little 
harmless disorder like typhus fever and supposing the government of 
the country to be, by any accident, in such ridiculous hands as that any 
of its authorities should consider it a duty to object to typhus fever— 
obviously an unconstitutional objection—then, our vestry cuts in with 
a terrible manifesto about self-government, and claims its independent 
right to have as much typhus fever as pleases itself. Some absurd and 
dangerous persons have represented on the other hand, that though our 
vestry may be able to ‘‘ beat the bounds ”’ of its own parish, it may not 
be able to beat the bounds of its own diseases; which (say they) spread 
over the whole land, in an ever-expanding circle of waste, and misery, 
and death, and widowhood, and orphanage, and desolation. But our 
vestry makes short work of any such fellows as these. It was our 
vestry—pink of vestries as it is—that in support of its favourite principle 
took the celebrated ground of denying the existence of the last pestilence 
that raged in England, when the pestilence was raging at the vestry 
doors. Dogginson said it was plums; Mr. Wigsley said it was oysters; 
Mr. Magg said, amid great cheering, that it was the newspapers. The 
noble indignation of our vestry with that un-English institution, the 
Board of Health, under those circumstances, yields one of the finest 
passages in its history. It wouldn’t hear of.rescue. Like Mr. Joseph 
Miller’s Frenchman, it would be drowned, and nobody should save it 
Pre es Rare exigencies produce great things; and even our vestry, 
new hatched to the woeful time, came forth a greater goose than ever. 


In the pathetic little sketch, ‘‘ Nobody’s Story,”’ reprinted by 
Mr. Andrew Lang in his collection of Christmas Stories, and 
more recently in Reprinted Pieces, we find a deeper note 
sounded. ‘‘ Nobody’? is the typical industrial worker, ‘‘one of an 
immense family, all of whose sons and daughters gained their daily 


* Reprinted Pieces, p. 342. 
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bread by daily work, prolonged from their rising up betimes until 
their lying down at night. . . . His fireside was a bare one, all 
hemmed in by blackened streets; but it was a precious place to 
him. ... Above all other things it was an earnest desire of this 
man’s soul that his children should be taught. ‘If I am sometimes 
misled,’ said he, ‘for want of knowledge, at least let them know 
better, and avoid my mistakes.’’’ But the Bigwigs, by whom 
poor Nobody was governed, broke out into ‘‘ violent family 
quarrels concerning what it was lawful to teach this man’s 
children’’; they ‘‘ wrote pamphlets, held convocations, delivered 
charges, orations, and all varieties of discourses; threw dirt, 
exchanged pummelings, and fell together by the ears in unintellig- 
ible animosity. Meanwhile this man, in his short evening snatches 
at his fireside, saw the demon Ignorance arise there, and take his 
children to itself. He saw his daughter perverted into a heavy 
slatternly drudge; he saw his son go moping down the ways of low 
sensuality, to brutality and crime; he saw the dawning light of 
intelligence in the eyes of his babies so changing into cursing and 
suspicion, that he could have rather wished them idiots. ‘I don’t 
understand this any the better,’ said he, ‘ but I think it cannot be 
right. Nay, by the clouded Heaven above me, I protest against 
this as my wrong.’”’’ Again, Nobody is bending over his 
work, ‘‘when the news began to spread that a pestilence had 
appeared among the labourers, and was slaying them by thousands. 
Going forth to look about him, he soon found this to be true. The 
dying and the dead were mingled in the close and tainted houses 
among which his life was passed. New poison was distilled into 
the always murky, always sickening air. The robust and the weak, 
old age and infancy, the fathers and the mothers, all were stricken 
down alike.’’ Nobody is at work again, lonely, bereaved, and 
sad, when his master comes and speaks to him. The master is 
dressed in black; he, -too, has lost his nearest and dearest in the 
pestilence, and he reproaches Nobody. ‘‘‘O you labouring 
men! the calamity began among you. If you had but lived more 
healthily and decently, I should not be the widowed and bereft 
mourner that I am this day.’ ‘ Master,’ returned the other, shaking 
his head, ‘I have begun to understand a little that most calamities 
will come from us, as this one did, and that none will stop at our 
poor doors, until we are united with that great squabbling family 
yonder,* to do the things that are right. We cannot live healthily 


* I.e., the Bigwigs, or governing classes. 
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and decently, unless they who undertook to manage us provide the 
means. ... The evil consequences of imperfect instruction, the 
evil consequences of pernicious neglect, the evil consequences of 
unnatural restraint and the denial of humanising enjoyments, will 
all come from us, and none of them will stop with us. They will 
spread far and wide. They always do; they always have done— 
just like the pestilence. I understand so much, I think, at last.’ 
But the master said again, ‘O you labouring men! How seldom 
do we hear of you, except in connection with some trouble.’ 
‘ Master,’ he replied, ‘I am Nobody, and little likely to be heard 
of (nor yet much wanted to be heard of, perhaps) except when 
there is some trouble. But it never begins with me, and it never 
can end with me. As sure as Death, it comes down to me, and it 
goes up from me.’ ”’ 

The theorist might assert that ‘‘ exchange must be voluntary,” 
and treat labour questions as matters that concerned only the 
employer and employed. Few can now be found to uphold the 
principle of laisser faire in matters of such vital importance. It is 
surely much to Dickens’s honour that with all his sentimentalism 
he saw the position so truly. How easily he might have fallen into 


the trap of supposing, e.g., that the factory children ‘* must 


starve,’’ if they were prevented from working all the hours the 
masters chose, or how naturally he might have mistaken the 
inspector for an enemy of the people, as many of the wise and 
prudent have done! The problem of Government in regard to the 
industrial revolution was to work out a new synthesis to fit new 
facts, a new scheme of state action to suit new social and industrial 
relations. Men were slowly waking up to see that these 
questions were not merely contests between individuals. There 
was a third party to the bargain; the interests of the community 
had been neglected too long. Dickens saw this with the keen 
intuition of genius, and presented it with all his force and vividness 
of fancy. Perhaps we hardly realize how much the widened social 
outlook of the last generation or two may be due to his influence 
and suggestion, 
B. L. HuTcHINS. 





THE COMMUNITY AND ITS CHILDREN 


THE COMMUNITY AND ITS CHILDREN: 


THEIR CO-OPERATION IN THEIR OWN TRAINING.* 


WE shall doubtless all agree that one of the chief duties, if not the 
chief duty, of a community is to afford to the next generation the 
best chance possible of a full life. To this end it owes to each 
individual that is born to it good parentage, suitable surroundings, 
and right training. 

Good parentage includes or involves eugenics, good heredity, 
as to which we have not yet made up our minds how far we are 
responsible, or how to carry out what responsibility we may have 
in the matter; and good home making, about which at any rate we 
have much talk. When we have in this land a real children’s 
court, we shall find that a great many homes want putting in order. 
We know that already; but the children’s court will find out how 
to do it, and see that it is done. The home is part of the necessary 
environment of the child, perhaps the chief part; but it is not the 
only part, not the whole of it. It seems often to be forgotten that a 
child wants something more than a good home. Nearly as 
important is a good neighbourhood. The defects of present homes 
emphasize the need. Here economic, political, social, religious 
considerations come in. It were well if it were more generally 
recognised that the welfare or ruin of the child is involved in these 
matters, and that, while politicians and the churches wrangle over 
matters largely irrelevant to real politics and true religion, the 
child is left crying out for the bread of life. 

All these matters—excepting heredity, and that also indirectly— 
affect the training of the child, and perhaps if we could secure 
perfect parents, perfect home and neighbourhood, we should not 
have to trouble ourselves further over the child. But it is my 
object to deal here especially with what may be called the training 
proper or the education of youth, and to show how with great 
advantage they may be allowed to co-operate in their own prepara- 
tion for life, 

Let us assume that every child has suitable food, clothing, and 
shelter—an audacious assumption, truly, in this year 1912—for this 


* A paper read before the Sociological Society, January 30th, 1912; the Rev. Dr. 
W. D. Morrison in the chair. 
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must be the basis on which training alone can have full effect. 
Right nutrition is indeed a part of training, if not the whole of it, 
when extended to the senses and to the mental and spiritual being. 
I said ‘‘suitable’’ food, clothing, &c., because it is of course 
necessary, even in these elementary physical matters, to study the 
character of each individual. We must not assume that every child 
must always run about with bare feet and legs or with thick shoes 
and stockings, or that every child must be made to eat plenty of 
milk-pudding, whether it likes it or not, and swallow a spoonful of 
cod-liver oil after breakfast. 

Supposing, then, that our children have these elementary 
physical needs attended to, what is it that training has to supply? 
First, the working off by timely exercise of obsolete or obsolescent 
race habits, which, if not treated early with such due deference, are 
apt to break out later in awkward ways. Secondly, the fostering 
of the growth of the whole being—this in its full significance 
probably includes all three. Thirdly, practice and personal 
experience in parvo of adult life in the world. The exercise and 
experience, gained, as far as may be, by the children’s own initia- 
tive and effort, must be individual and collective. The need of 
collective experience calls for emphasis on account of the apparent 
loss of social co-operative power during commercio-imperial 
periods, which is perhaps partly due to the deprivation of natural 
experience of large homes and small industries and natural child 
life in small neighbourhoods, and the placing of the children in 
schools to sit in rows and be taught unpractical things divorced 
from experience. Whereas the child is truly trained by himself 
observing things on his own account, by watching things being 
done, by imbibing atmospheres, by inquiring, listening, com- 
municating, reflecting, trying to do things, reflecting and trying 
again, and thus gradually finding his place and taking his share in 
the life around him. 

All these essentials for the introduction of the child to its réle in 
the world can for the most part be provided by play. Play is the 
natural business, and provides the proper discipline, of the child’s 
life, becoming more complex as new features and phases take their 
places in succession, while the nature of the growing child is 
unfolded in preparation for the coming of his full manhood. From 
one aspect play may be classified into three kinds or phases, accord- 
ing as it is related (1) to self, (2) to one or more adults, (3) to other 
children. The first and second begin early, but are often largely 
superseded by (3) under the impulse of gregarious instincts between 
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the age of about 9 or 10 and, say, about 15 or 16. The upheaval 
of adolescence may then recall attention to the unfolding self. It 
is well if, before this crisis is reached, the play of imitating and 
helping adults has established a habit of useful activity to act as 
ballast in the storm. 

Now I want to show, if I can, that if all the play instincts are 
allowed, under very gentle and deft guidance (which must largely 
consist of guardianship), to cut out their own channels from the 
beginning, then the stream of unfolding life may as a rule be 
expected to run smooth. But if such careful guardianship be 
absent, or the stream be rudely interfered with, then there is likely 
to be trouble. And the longer the right guardianship is postponed 
the more drastic may be the measures required to repair the results 
of neglect or injury. But to be successful, the measure, however 
late and however drastic, must always be on the same lines— 
namely, free and responsible self-expression under friendly 
guidance and inspiration, not repression, not arbitrary dictation 
from above. 

The most successful mothers and nurses will, I believe, agree 
that it is never too early to begin observing with deference the 
instinctive motions and desires of the infant and safeguarding them 
from fussy interference or dictation. But let us first consider the 
case of children between about two and six or seven years of age. 
Dessa Montessori, in Italy, has shown that, by giving them a free 
choice from amongst a number of carefully prepared forms of play, 
children of this age may be grounded in the elements of good 
manners, self-direction, and useful activity, and may be led to learn, 
without undue strain, many things which older children hitherto 
have been learning with difficulty. The games are ingeniously 
devised to exercise the powers of perception, comparison, and 
expression. Each child goes to whichever game it prefers, and 
may leave off when it likes. It is rare, under such circumstances, 
for a child to be naughty. But Des Montessori has a very effec- 
tive manner of dealing with a naughty child when special measures 
are necessary. She places the child apart to play by itself, where 
it can, however, see the other children playing. This child then 
becomes the object of special attention and care, as if he were sick 
or delicate. Coming into the room the teacher will go first to this 
child and attend to its wants before turning to the others. These 
measures have proved effective ; and I submit that they are founded 
on principles which should be adhered to in dealing with refractory 
persons at all ages. 
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Coming to the elementary school ages, we have the example, 
in our own country, of Miss Finlay-Johnson’s school at Sompting, 
in the county of Sussex. Some twelve or more years ago, when 
Miss Johnson took over this school, to quote Mr. Edmond Holmes 
in his book, What Is and What Might Be, the children were ‘‘dull, 
lifeless, listless, resourceless.’’ After some years of her methods, 
Mr. Holmes assures us, they were “bright, intelligent, happy, 
responsive, overflowing with life, interested in many things, full 
of ability and resource.”’ 

This is how the change was brought about. Miss Johnson 
descended from the teacher’s platform, or rather ascended to the 
level of comradeship with the children; so that it became, to quote 
her own words,* ‘‘the equal right of teacher or child to say ‘so- 
and-so isn’t playing the game,’ or in some other way to criticise 
the actions of others, It was equally a point of honour that persons 
so criticised should take the matter in good part and endeavour to 
put it right.’’ She brought her school ‘‘to a condition in which 
the inmates had really lost and forgotten the relationships of 
teacher and scholar,’’ and replaced them by those of ‘‘ fellow- 
workers, friends, and playmates.’’ By thus becoming one with 
the scholars the schoolmistress exerted her own influence ‘‘con- 
currently with other strong-minded scholars,’’ and found that 
public opinion swayed in the right direction and the school 
tradition was morally strong enough to counteract any bad 
influence. The teacher was no longer ‘‘a being apart—a judge— 
a ruler—one to be deceived if possible and whose laws are to be 
disobeyed if possible.’’ Here also the children learned and taught 
one another by games, some of which they invented for themselves. 
They also acted plays, adapting some, making up others, and 
acting ready-made ones—scenes from Shakespeare, for instance. 
But first Miss Johnson trained them to see Nature for themselves; 
encouraged them to tell her what they saw; showed them where to 
find their impressions confirmed and crystallized in good literature ; 
and led them to look for ‘‘ reasons why’”’ by free discussion and 
to imagine for themselves ‘‘the gleam, the light that never was 
on sea or land.”’ + 


In these ways the children of Sompting learned and impressed 
on themselves and one another many lessons about the world they 


*“The Dramatic Method of Teaching.” By H. Finlay-Johnson. James Nisbet 
and Co. 3/6. 


+ Ibid., p. 21. 
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lived in. They lived through episodes of history, entering into 
the parts of different personages and peoples. They sang and 
danced, they played at shopkeeping and various kinds of business. 
Above all they learned individual and collective self-direction. In 
their plays they settled their parts between them. Any child who 
thought he could do a part was free to volunteer and be given a 
trial. Those who had no definite part joined in as crowd or chorus 
or interpreters. All of the class helped. One day, by a chapter 
of accidents, there were no teachers present when the children came 
to school. They looked at the time-table, appointed some elder 
children to look after the younger ones, and settled down to their 
work—or play. We are told that the joy of heart of these 
children went with them when their school days were over. It also 
seems to have spread in the neighbourhood, where the mothers of 
the village acted and invented plays, practised morris dancing and 
dramatized folk songs, and the men took to acting Shakespeare, 
Yet Miss Johnson says: ‘‘I have heard of none of the everyday 
work of the village being neglected. But I did observe there were 
a few more cheerful faces to be seen among those who took part 
in the work.” 

All this was in an English village. There is also something 
else that is very English about the story. You may have noticed 
that I have been using the past tense throughout. This, utopian 
school is a thing of the past. Miss Finlay-Johnson—who, by the 
way has taken unto herself the classic name of Weller—has left the 
school, and a schoolmaster of the old school reigns in her stead. 
Is not this very English? Quite British, indeed. One is reminded 
of that magnificent and eminently successful experiment at 
Ralahine, in Ireland, in the early thirties of last century, where it 
was shown that, under good leadership, Irish peasants could work 
an estate profitably as a co-operative farm. One is reminded also 
of the short-lived Hazlewood school of Sir Rowland Hill, proto- 
type, I believe, of the George Junior Republic. Both these were 
acknowledged successess. Both were extinguished by a change of 
owners, And the British community—or lack of community— 
quietly submitted to, or knew nothing of, the extinction of work 
of the highest promise in their midst. Are we going to submit to 
the Sompting extinction with the same indifference? Surely not. 
Two good books have been written on it already. And I believe 
that there are a few men and women alive who are determined that 
Mrs. Weller’s discoveries and experience shall not be wholly lost 
to her country or her race. 
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Now we have reached the critical age of fourteen; and I think 
we have seen reason to conclude that ordinary children whose 
growth has been wisely fostered to that age may be launched on 
the world with some confidence that they will be able to cope with 
the storm and stress of adolescence, and that they will go on learn- 
ing how to enjoy and make good use of life. This is, of course, 
not to say that it is right that young people of this age should leave 
off all systematic education and discipline or should be required to 
work for a living. As a matter of fact it would seem economical 
and in every way desirable that this kind of education should be 
prolonged, and very much useful work might well find its way into 
it, for which, if necessary, wages could be paid. With children 
play is work and work is play—or should be; and in the ideal 
education, the ideal life, the dividing line will be lost. The youth 
will play himself into proficient craftsmanship. 

But let us now turn to boys who have been without this foster- 
ing, this guidance in their growth. Such boys between the ages 
of about 10 and 15, if they have any chance, will form their own 
organisations. But, lacking the inspiration or guidance of a wider 
outlook and of consideration of other people’s convenience, their 
supposed enjoyment will be apt to be obtained at the expense of 
other people’s comfort. They will probably be voted a nuisance. 
And this will add zest to their exploits, thus dividing them against 
their neighbours. So we have hooligans. And some of them 
become wastrels and even serious criminals. Some of these boys 
will have anxious parents, who will be concerned about their sons’ 
getting into bad company. And here and there one who seems 
more respectable, or who has more recently joined the gang, will 
be brought up and lectured, and exhorted to leave such evil com- 
panions, the implication being that he is, or ought to think 
himself, better than the others. I ask you to consider whether such 
exhortation is not a great crime against the boy so admonished, 
against his companions and against society. It means that this 
one boy is to be rounded off by making a snob or a prig of him, 
and the other boys are to be let go to the devil. Let me show you 
a more excellent way. 

I ask you to come with me on the wings of the wind across the 
Atlantic to a little town in the State of Connecticut, near which a 
Britisher had bought and fenced in several hundred acres of land 
and made a lovely home in the woods by a little lake. The boys 
of the neighbourhood destroyed his fences, stoned his notice 
boards, painted shocking pictures on his gate and frightened his 
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servants with some very successful ghosts. The leader in these 
pranks was one Hank Martin, ‘*‘a square-shouldered, square-jawed, 
grey-eyed boy of fifteen, strong as a young bull, energetic, self- 
reliant and fearless, but the worst boy in the county. Into 
every kind of mischief, and always leading; his exploits were 
already past being merely funny boyish pranks; they were develop- 
ing into crime. Hank was surely pointing towards the penitentiary 
and leading a score of boys behind him.’’* Here were boys 
organised under a leader, but without adult comradeship and 
inspiration. What did Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton do (for their 
victim was none other than he)? He made an Indian village, and 
invited twelve boys over ten to come and spend the week-end. 
Forty-two boys came. First they were allowed to take all their 
clothes off and run riot in woods and lake. Then they were called 
to “‘grub.’’ When they were well filled Mr. Seton told them stories 
of Indians. After which they became ‘‘Injuns,”’ and elected Hank, 
the gang-leader, as their Head Chief, Mr. Seton having declined 
the honour. The gang of bandits became a guard of staunch 
friends, ready to fight the Britisher’s battles and look out for his 
interests when he was away, 

The motto of this Seton or Woodcraft Indian scheme was ‘‘ The 
best things of the best Indians.’’ This movement is one of several 
claimants to the parenthood of the Boy Scouts, and is now merged 
with others in the Boy Scouts of America. It was originally meant 
for boys between the ages of 10 and 15—the tribe and clan period. 
It aims, as Mr. Seton says in The Birch-Bark Roll of the Woodcraft 
Indians, ‘‘to give the young people something to do, something 
to think about, and something to enjoy in the woods, with a view 
always to character-building.’’ He regards the boys as savages, 
and plays on the savage passion for glory and love of the pictur- 
esque; gives them things to do and self-government—all these 
under the guidance of adult friendship. For the adult comes in as 
medicine man. The boys elect their head, second, and third War 
Chiefs, the Wampum Chief (treasurer), Chief of the Pointed Robe 
or Feather Tally (record keeper), Keeper of the Council Fire. One 
or two medicine-men may be voted into the council “without regard 
to age, attainments or position.'’ To these are added not more 
than twelve elected Councillors and all the Sachems or Sagamores 
(braves of very special attainments) ; but the number of non-elective 
must not exceed that of the elective members. These officers and 


*The Outlook (New York), July 23rd, article, “The Boy Scouts in America.” 
By Ernest Thompson Seton. P. 633. 
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councillors form the governing body, which settles disputes and 
makes the laws. The Chief enforces the laws. The Head Chief 
vows ‘‘to maintain the laws, to see fair play in all the doings of 
the tribe, and to protect the weak.’’ Each brave on joining vows 
as follows: ‘‘I solemnly promise that I will obey the Chief and 
Council of my tribe, and if I fail in my duty I will appear before 
the Council when ordered and submit without murmuring to their 
decision.’’ Punishments are meted out by the Chief and Council 
after a hearing, and consist of exclusion from games or boats for a 
time, reductions in rank, fines; the extreme penalty being banish- 
ment from the tribe. 

Let us continue our journey westward to Toledo, Ohio. 
Jimmy was a newsboy and gang-leader with a very bad reputation, 
But a business man saw him doing a kind act and made friends 
with him. Jimmy brought a number of his gang to his new 
friend’s office. They all vowed friendship. The boys were to 
come to their grown-up friend’s office when in trouble. A boot- 
black gang-leader joined. Soon the Boyville Newsboys’ Associa- 
tion was formed. This is what was on the membership card :— 


No. 
THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 


is an active member for life of Tue Boyvitte Newssoys’ ASsociaTION. 
He does not approve of swearing, lying, stealing, gambling, drinking intoxicating 
liquors, or smoking cigarettes, and is entitled to all the benefits of said Association 
and the respect and esteem of the public. 
SIGNED BY THE OFFICERS. 


Note that it is written down that the holder ‘‘ does not approve "’ 
of swearing and other sins. There is no pledge that he will not do 
these things. It is well understood that he will not stop his bad 
habits immediately he receives his certificate. But on its receipt 
he has become a life-member of a society in which the members 
help one another to get rid of such habits. They have rough and 
ready ways of helping one another. Says Mr. Gunckel, the man 
of great heart who won the friendship of these boys, in his book* : 


A boy who says “I do not believe in swearing,” while he may swear himself, will 
take great pleasure in checking some one else, and often bumps up against @ 
strong proposition when he finds some other boy, probably of greater strength, 
watching him, and waiting anxiously for an opportunity to correct him. If not 
corrected with a simple warning it may end in a fight. 


* “Boyville: A History of Fifteen Years’ Work among Newsboys.” By John E. 
Gunckel. Toledo, Ohio. 
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The recommendations for membership which came to the president 
from the membership committee of boys often made queer 
reading. It was their business to ‘‘find out the bad habit the 
applicant had and bring him into the Association.’ So the 
applicants came with such remarks as these written on their recom- 
mendations : ‘‘ He swears,’’ ‘‘ he steals,’’ ‘‘he smokes,”’ ‘he runs 
away from school and stays out late at night,”’ ‘‘he gambles in the 
alley, ‘“‘he needs our attention,’’ ‘‘ he’s eligible for membership.” 
With this recommendation the applicant received the hand of 
fellowship from the president; and the officers did the rest.* 
After the membership card comes the badge, which the member 
receives soon, say in about a month, on the recommendation of the 
officers. The officers are masterful young people. One visited 
a boy in his home and insisted on his getting out of bed and coming 
with him to pay back some change he had gone off with, advancing 
him the money to do it with. I think the culprit was then enrolled 
as a member if he was not one already. Sometimes ‘‘ Gunckie’’ 
has been asked by an officer to take away a member's badge for a 
time without being told the reason; and again told when he may 
give it back. Or he may be told a tale of some shameful lapse, and 
never have heard to this day who the culprit was. 

An old lady is waiting at a street corner for a car with a small 
parcel in her hand. Suddenly a boy of about 14 grabs the parcel 
and makes off with it. A newsboy sees him and gives chase. 
Other newsboys join in. Still another newsboy comes to the lady 
and begins to comfort her. He tells her not to worry. ‘“‘One of 
our officers started in a dead run after him and I know he will catch 
him. We don’t allow anything like that to happen. That boy 
don’t belong to the Association.” The lady is escorted to a drug 
store, and soon the officer comes along with a number of other 
newsies and the culprit, who is made to hand back the parcel 
and kneel down and ask forgiveness. The lady is seen into 
a car, and then the thief is marched off to the president. After 
some talk, during which the culprit is told that the boys will 
forget ‘‘this little package act’? and blot out his bad deeds if 
he will begin a new life, a membership card is given to him and 
he is told to report in 30 days. Three boys of the executive com- 
mittee then visit his home and tell his mother that ‘this sending 
your boy outsto steal must stop, and stop quick.” At the end of 
the month the boy returns to the president with ‘‘ Gee, but I have 


*“A Brief History of the Toledo Newsboys’ Association.” 1909. 
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a lot of good friends. Some of the boys took me to see a show, 
some let me sell papers on their corners, but I had to cut out swear- 


, 


ing.’’ A committee member who had charge of him reported*: 


He was hard to bring down to our way of doin’ things. It was natural for him 
to steal as to eat, and he wanted to give the wrong change two or three times. 
We licked him three times. He was game. Give him his badge, he’s all right. 


Six months later this boy was given a situation in a wholesale 
house. His willingness and zeal were such that in less than two 
years he was promoted to be a shipping clerk in one of the depart- 
ments. Think what a career the newsboys had saved him from! 
These boys have brought their president a large amount of money 
and lost articles which they have found from time to time and asked 
him to find the owners. His office soon became quite a lost-property 
office. The boys also became champions of humaneness, passing a 
resolution against the destroying of song-birds. This movement 
seems to have started with one of the boys rescuing a dog from 
being drowned. <A number of them brought the dog in great 
triumph to the president’s office. Mark this from Mr, Gunckel’s 
book (p. 80) :— 


The more experience the president had with the street-boys, boys who spent 
most of their time in selling papers or shining shoes, the greater his desire to keep 
in close personal touch with each boy. He had learned that it was not wise to 
censure a bad boy, to punish a boy who had violated any of the rules. That 
belonged entirely to the officers. Some of the best suggestions for gaining the 
most good came from the boys, and boys whom the general public would ignore, 
pay no attention to. The boys were working out their own salvation, solving 
the boy problem themselves. 


What was the problem the boys were solving? All social 
workers seem to agree that street trading is demoralising for boys 
and girls. These boys appear to have overcome the demoralisation. 
They have done this by having responsibility laid upon them, 
confidence placed in them, under the inspiration of a good and wise 
man. Reformers want to abolish street trading. That may be 
very desirable. But in the meantime Mr. Gunckel has done better. 
He has sanctified it by friendship and loyalty, and has thus drawn 
its sting. 

The ages of these boys probably ranged from about nine years 
upwards. Now let us come to boys and girls who have lived about 
fifteen to eighteen or twenty years without their growth being 
properly protected or fostered. Near Freeville, in New York 


* Ibid., pp. 109-10. 
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State, is a little village some sixteen years old called the George 
Junior Republic. Here they have some 150 boys and girls— 
probably about two-thirds boys and one-third girls—citizens of the 
Republic. The age limit of the citizens is now, I believe, fifteen 
to twenty-one. They used to have younger people, but fifteen 
seems to have been fixed to facilitate the standardising of work and 
wages. Here the citizens may lodge in any of the cottages— 
boys in boys’ cottages and girls in girls’ cottages—as long as they 
can pay the amount required and as long as is mutually agreeable 
to themselves and their house mothers. So also anything else in 
the village can be had for the money, but not without. The only 
way they can get the money is by working for it. In like manner 
any citizen can go to any of the workshops or to any contract 
labour that is going on within the territory for employment and 
stay as long as is mutually agreeable to himself and his employer. 
But few employers will take on a citizen who comes from another 
employer without a recommendation or some good reason why 
he left, 

There is a regular scale of wages—a minimum for those too lazy 
or incompetent to be classed otherwise, a little higher for those 
who will not follow any job definitely, and cannot be depended on 
to carry out their contracts or to do their work, no matter how 
skilful they may be; higher still for those who show willingness 
to learn and stick to a job, though not highly skilled; and the 
highest rate for first-class farmers and tradesmen. The girls are 
divided similarly into four classes, the grading being based on a 
consensus of opinion amongst the house-mothers, If a citizen 
fails to pay his or her bill the police are informed—not great hefty 
men, but boy or girl police—and the debtor is arrested; and those 
who will not work as free citizens have to work with the prison 
gang, their wages going to the Republic. ‘‘ Nothing without 
Labour’’ is the motto here, and it is carried out. A new arrival 
may borrow once or even twice; but if he cannot pay his debts he 
will soon come to grief. He will find that in this Republic if he 
wants to live well he must work well. Outside money is of no use, 
It is an offence to be in possession of it, The Republic has its 
own currency. Nor has he much chance of escaping from the iron 
law by running away to the reign of injustice outside. He is sure 
to be caught if he does and to be brought back—by a boy escort. 
On the other hand, if he applies himself to work and behaves 
decently, he may have a most excellent time in this village, and 
perhaps, by and by, rise to high office in the little Republic. Mr. 
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George, the founder, lives in the Republic territory with his family ; 
there is a Superintendent, and there are other adult ‘‘helpers,”’ 
heads of workshops and factories, house-mothers, teachers, &c. 
But, to quote the fourteenth annual report, for the year 1909 :— 


Neither Mr. George, the Superintendent, nor any other adult attempts to 
direct or even to directly influence the affairs of the government. The adult 
helpers, while always willing to discuss matters with any citizen, or to express 
opinions about affairs in or out of the government circle with official or with plain 
citizen, are not expected or permitted to try to directly influence legislation, nor 
are the citizens under any obligation, expressed or implied, to heed the opinion of 
the helpers. The government of the internal affairs is in the hands of the 
citizens. As to their foreign relations, that is, matters relating to affairs or 
persons without the bounds of the Republic proper, the citizens have nothing 
whatever to say. All of those matters are in the hands of the Superintendent. 


The citizens elect their President and Vice-president, Secretary 
of State and Secretary of Treasury in town meeting. They pass 
their laws in this assembly, the President signing a bill before it 
becomes law. The Superintendent has a power of veto which he 
hardly ever, if ever, uses. They have passed laws of their own 
against corrupt literature (dime novels were amongst the first 
things prohibited by the boy police), against obscenity, masturba- 


tion, the use or possession of tobacco in any form, cruelty to 
animals, carelessness in the use of light or fire, littering the grounds 
and receiving money from visitors. Where their own laws are 
silent the laws of New York State hold good. The President 
appoints the Boy Judge, Girl Judge, Boy and Girl District 
Attorneys, police officers and prison keepers. Court is held once 
a week. There is a real prison with cage cells. The prisoners 
work outside, digging trenches, building, &c., or doing cleaning 
jobs in cottages. The girl prisoners work in the girls’ prison house 
or in other houses. The punishments are as follows :— 


1. To the workhouse—which is served in prison. 

2. Prison gang—served in prison. Citizenship forfeited until 
the prisoner is pardoned by the President. I fancy that 
this punishment is rarely resorted to nowadays. 

3. Reformatory—served in prison; but the prisoner may be 
paroled at any time by the Commissioners with the 
President’s consent, 

4. Placed under Commissioners’ Rules. Not in prison, but 
under orders of the Police Commissioners (the Vice- 
President, Secretary of State, and Secretary of Treasury), 
who may send the offender to prison if he violates the 
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rules, and may release him again with the President’s 
consent. Under these rules an offender has to attend 
religious services and meetings, spend his evenings in the 
library, and be in his sleeping quarters by 9 p.m. 


5. Fine—which is either paid or worked off as a prisoner at 
50 cents a day. 


The efficacy of all this arises out of the fact that it is imposed 
by boys and girls on boys and girls and supported by the public 
opinion of the boys and girls. The young criminal, the hooligan 
and the loafer are turned and stimulated to better things by their 
peers. There is no other opinion or class to console or play the 
hero before. It certainly seems rather drastic; but all persons on 
the spot, as far as I could make out, both young and old, seem to 
think it beneficial. There is no lasting stigma attaching to the 
ex-prisoner here. So many of the best citizens have been through 
the same mill. Perhaps nowhere do those who are down find so 
much readiness to help them as in this village. They have a “ Lift 
Them Up Club,”’ started by a boy, for newcomers and those who 
are badly off, quartered in the boys’ hotel, where the cheapest 
quarters are to be found. For myself, I went prejudiced against 
this imprisonment system, a copy of the seamy side of our civilisa- 
tion. I still hope that better methods may evolve themselves. 
But we must remember the traditions out of which the colony 
sprang—the dodging of police in New York slums—and to some 
of the pioneers it no doubt seemed a fine thing to play at being 
police themselves, and a glorious thing to be a judge. And it still 
is. And, if the young people: will have it so, and those about 
them approve, who has any right to object? And I must confess 
that my own objections or prejudices were disarmed by finding the 
whole court and prison system apparently enveloped and sanctified 
by goodwill and a high aim of helping young people on to their 
feet. 

To this Republic none are admitted who have decided mental 
defects and no girls who are known to have led an immoral life. 
But almost any other young people within the ages are welcome 
to join. They receive them from the courts, from parents and 
guardians, and some come voluntarily. Thechildren of helpers on the 
ground are ipso facto citizens. Thus in this little village hardened 
criminals, loafers, ne’er-do-wells, wayward and stubborn children, 
children who have been in moral danger, and ordinary children— 
children of rich and of poor—all meet together on an equal footing. 
D 
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And respectable and well-to-do parents are glad to have their 
children here. Mr. George, as I understood from conversation 
with him, claims that they have had practically no failures amongst 
those who stayed at the George Junior Republic as long as was 
thought desirable by the Junior Republic Association executive. 

There are, however, some weak points in this community as 
compared with the ideal surroundings for adolescents. First and 
foremost I should mention, I think, the fact that the proportion of 
adults to children is too small. And of course the conditions are 
not really natural conditions. The families are not natural 
families. It may be that such unnatural and unideal conditions are 
the drastic remedies rendered necessary by the postponement of 
proper care and fostering of growth to so late a date in these young 
lives. However that may be, let us mark that in these points the 
George Junior Republic is immeasurably above the ordinary 
reformatory school. 


All the methods and experiments that we have been consider- 
ing have certain features incommon. The adult guide is no longer 
an autocrat or a despot imposing, ordering, or punishing. It is 


only where plans are laid to deal with children who are already in 
danger from bad habits that we hear of punishment at all. And 
even then it is left in the hands of the offenders’ peers, his fellow- 
children. The adult guide remains always a friend and comrade. 
This is surely the right relation of the grown man or woman to the 
young. In all these cases confidence is placed in the young people, 
with responsibility, individual and collective. Their instincts and 
individualities are respected. They are encouraged to work out 
their own salvation. By these means, in all the cases under 
review, the old bugbear of contamination is scotched. It is no 
more to be feared. All children are children, adolescents are 
adolescents. Their most natural and most joy-giving réle is to 
help one another, not hinder. The moral of it all is that the 
earlier we begin to make friends of our children, to observe them 
reverently and to foster their growth, the better it will be for the 
future generation and the present community, and the less cause 
there will be for drastic and unnatural measures to put right that 
which has gone wrong, 

I cannot refrain, before a Sociological Society, from pointing 
out that in all these forms of juvenile combination there is, and must 
necessarily be, an amount of the true elements of ideal human 
society which is not to be found in contemporary civilisation. All 
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the forms depend for their efficacy on a combination of equality, 
fraternity, and some degree of liberty, which seems impossible 
to-day among adults. Especially remarkable in each community es 
that we have been considering is the absence, the almost unthink- 
ableness, of the injustice which is rampant in the adult world. ef 
Take the George Junior Republic, for instance. There, indeed, all r 
material means of subsistence must be bought with money—not an : } 
ideal condition. But there money does represent useful labour, as 
it does only theoretically in the outside world. Think of it, ladies 
and gentlemen: you could not possibly build up an educational .% 
system on the injustices of our grown-up civilised life. May it not . 
be that we have a double advantage to reap for ourselves from the 
right treatment of our children? In the first place, by watching 
them organise themselves we may learn lessons in the true 
principles of organisation, which commercial Imperialism seems to 
be unaware of. In the second place, we may hope to rear up a 
generation to succeed us which will no longer stand helpless, as we 
seem to do, before the social, political, economic, and religious 
problems that confront us. 
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In response to the Editor’s invitation, | am quite glad to say ; 
how largely I agree with Captain St. John’s views: indeed I have 
for many years preached the doctrine of the corporate life of school 
and only recently emphasised it once more in the little volume I 
have written for the Home University Library. The bottom fact 
about the school is that it is a community, an active social organism, 
and the teacher’s rdle is that of a friend and guide—rather than of 
a learned information pump. The governing and directing classes 
in this country have for long profited by this doctrine : the Public 
School system—in its out-of-school life—is the product of ideas of 
this kind. And at the other end of the social scale the illustrations 
quoted by Captain St, John from the United States might be capped 
by reference to the lads’ clubs, run so successfully in Manchester 
and other large cities. I think, however, that the Americans 
realise, more than the English workers have done, the possibilities 
of independent action among the young; indeed, the general 
atmosphere of home and society in the United States makes it 
easier for adults to recognise the force of these instincts. _ 

But what is this important communication to your Review to 
lead to? The reform which Captain St. John expounds is essen- 
tially a reform in the inner spirit of the teacher: first in a new 
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attitude, which one may call the scientific attitude, towards children 
—recognising them as objects of study rather than as plastic 
material to be moulded by adult control; secondly in a moral 
change, in the acceptance of a new creed of honest humility, to be 
expressed by the teacher’s stepping down from the pedestal, 
dropping the academic robe, confessing that he is merely a sign- 
post to help the young folk to discover new tracks which lie beyond 
his range. I fear, however, that instead of such slow and funda- 
mental reforms we shall have a renewal of plans (indeed this article 
itself suggests the danger) for merely copying the formulz of 
reform. Already I hear of schools where The Dramatic Method is 
introduced, as a new patent device. If anything more than 
exploitation of such a kind is to be the outcome of this discussion, 
we must look to the younger generation of teachers, and to those 
who guide theirstudies. Here are exhibited large and fundamental 
principles of development applicable to all ranks of young human 
society. They should be witnessed in operation and studied at 
first hand by every young man and woman who is destined to be a 
teacher; cause and effect should be demonstrated by those who 
have charge of such students, in the actual social life of child 
community. If we are to practise social life, says John Dewey, we 
must live it. And if teachers are to accept not the letter but the 
spirit of the principles, they must be enabled while fresh to their 
life’s work to imbibe the new social idea. Hence I personally, 
rather than multiplying contributions to pedagogic literature, 
desire to put what strength I have into training-college work and 
into Summer Schools where teachers who are still willing to be 
learners can foregather, away from the stress and strain of the 
schoolroom, 


Mr. T. C. HorsFatt. 


Nearly all the men and women who, with stirred hearts and 
minds, and with a strong desire to go and do likewise, read of the 
good work done for young people by the best boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, by the best parts of the Boy Scouts organisation, by the 
Seton Indian work, the George Junior Republic, and many other 
organisations, are doubtless, like me, commonplace persons who 
have very little or nothing of the Baden Powell, the Seton, the 
George, the Gunckel element in them, What is the best course 
that they can take in the hope of giving effect to the lessons which 
they believe themselves to have learnt? Ought they to try to hunt 
out men and women who of all they know are the least unlike the 
Georges, Gunckels, Setons, and urge and help them to start new 
movements, or is there a more excellent way? I believe that a 
much wiser course than that of trying to get new movements started 
is that of discovering what it is that is really effective in all such 
movements as those which I have mentioned and of trying to 
induce our neighbours to join us in efforts to get the effective 
principle applied in those existing institutions, for the right 
working of which our neighbours and we are already responsible. 
There are a good many institutions of the kind, and they are much 
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more potent for good and evil than any new movements can be. 
There are the home, the elementary school, the continuation class, 
the public playground, the church, the relation between employer 
and employed, the public-house. What is it that is really effective 
for good in all the kinds of work mentioned by Captain St. John ? 
At the end of his most interesting paper Captain St. John tells us 
that one of the features which they all have in common is that 
‘* The adult guide is no longer an autocrat or a despot imposing, 
ordering or punishing. ... The adult guide remains always a 
friend and comrade.’’ The effective element in all the kinds of 
work seems to me to be that the adult guide always gains the love 
and respect of the young people, and that, while he gains their love 
chiefly by helping them to do things, the doing of which is 
necessary for the development of their physical, mental and 
spiritual powers, he gains their respect because they find him, not 
only kind, but just and a lover of all that, as they gain greater 
insight and desire to act rightly, they feel to be deserving of respect. 
This is certainly an element which might with great advantage 
exist in larger measure than at present in some of the institutions 
which I have named. Here is an example of what can be done bY 
a wise use of the relation between employer and workpeople. 

young employer, whose firm employed a large number of lads and 
young men, began to play football and cricket with them, He 
found that nearly all of them cared only for their own pleasure and 
that they were extremely unfair towards both their comrades and 
their opponents. But in the course of a year or two they had learnt 
to play fairly and generously. The power of the well-used play- 
ground is very great. The able headmistress of a girls’ high-school 
told me that, when she taught her girls to play cricket and hockey 
fairly, she found that she had done more for the improvement of 
their characters than she had been able to do by moral and religious 
instruction given in words; and in Chicago the placing of play- 
grounds under the charge of superintendents trained to teach 
children how to use gymnastic apparatus and to play games has 
caused a marked decrease in the number of children’s offences. It 
seems to me astounding that no English town council has intellig- 
ence enough to see that, if it would treat its playgrounds as a most 
potent kind of school, place each of them under a well-trained 
attendant, chosen for his love of children, and the whole system of 
playgrounds under the control of a very efficient superintendent, 
empowered to supply the attendants with all necessary help, it 
would do more to improve the character, as well as the health and 
physique of the community than could be done by many Clubs or 
new organisations. But it is the school which could have the 
largest effect in making new organisations unnecessary. A large 
Proportion of teachers have love of children and many other fine 
qualities, which if they were brought into right relation with 
children would win affectionate respect from the children. But 
teachers who are called on to make children sit still, hold their 
tongues till they are spoken to, and abstain from doing everything 
that a healthy child wishes to do and ought to do, and to do many 
things that no healthy child wishes to do, cannot obtain enough of 
a healthy child’s love and respect to enable them to influence its 
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ideals, its will, its whole life, very deeply. It is one of the large 
number of merits of the ‘‘ self-expression ’’ system in schools that 
the teachers, when they are fit for their work, gain the love and 
respect of their pupils, and therefore influence their lives deeply. 
The introduction into all our elementary schools, and into those 
compulsory continuation schools which we do not yet possess, but 
ought to get at once, of the principles applied by Miss Finlay- 
omer at Sompting, by Dr. Maria Montessori in Rome, by Dr. 

erschensteiner in Munich, and by Dr. Wetekamp in Berlin would 
not make all such organisations as those described by Captain St. 
John unnecessary ; but it would bring wholesome influence to bear 
on a very much larger number of young people than can be reached 
by such organisations, and by making normal institutions supply 
the needs of normal children would leave only the comparatively 
small number of abnormal children to be dealt with by means of 
abnormal organisations, 


Mr. Cnartes E,. B. Russet. 
(Hon. Sec., Heyrod Street Club, Manchester.) 


Captain St. John has covered a very wide field within the limited 
scope of his paper, presenting one of the most interesting of 
problems under many aspects which suggest points for discussion 
and criticism, 

I am glad to read his appreciation of the work of Donna 
Montessori, who with marvellous success has applied in the 
infant school methods she had previously adopted with mentally 
deficient children. But I understand the Italian lady has not yet 
advanced so far on the pioneer track as did our own famed 
“* Egeria,’’ inasmuch as she appears in no way to have taken 
advantage of the opportunity for self-expression and development 
afforded by dramatic art and has also, I believe, ignored such 4 
really important subject as dancing. And whilst her educational 
principles are evidently deserving of our study, I have misgivings 
as to the effect on character of a training which consists in letting a 
child ‘‘ go to whichever game it prefers and leave off when it likes.” 
It may well be rare for it to be naughty, but I do not see that any- 
thing is gained when a child is good because it has its own way. 
If sturdy virile character and capacity for hard painstaking work 
are to be evolved, must not a certain amount (Heaven forbid it 
should be too much !) of conscious effort, drudgery even, have its 
place in the educational scheme ? 

Leaving this, however, I prefer to use the little space at my 
disposal in commenting upon Captain St. John’s remarks respect- 
ing the newsboys of Toledo and the George Junior Republic. I 
am not sure that Captain St. John has a very intimate knowledge, 
of the ordinary English working boy of the poorer classes, for 
although he cherishes the beautiful theory that the ‘‘ most natural 
and most joy-giving réle’’ of adolescents ‘‘is to help one another,”’ I 
rather infer that he imagines the British boy’s conduct in the given 
circumstance would be the antithesis of that which he instances with 
high praise in the case of the Toledo boy. Surely he should be 
aware that kindness to animals is often—I may say generally—a 
characteristic of the roughest bov, and that there are few who would 
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not endeavour to rescue a drowning dog if it were in their power, 
although, so extraordinary is boy-nature, it must be admitted that 
the very same boys might tie a tin can to the dog’s tail immediately 
afterwards without realising in any way that it was a cruel action. 
Again, the greater number of rough English town boys would un- 
doubtedly disapprove the action m any who stole from a woman in 
their presence, and would endeavour to obtain and return the stolen 
property. There appears to me to be nothing of exceptional virtue 
in these instances of newsboy chivalry to which Captain St. John 
draws attention. What was exceptional—the care for the offender 
after his capture and the combined effort of these particular boys to 
do good—was clearly the result of the influence of a remarkable 
man and not the outcome of a particular system. Without a 
striking individuality in the background such conduct could not be 
expected to be general. I am inclined to think that in this country 
such an association as that presided over by Mr. Gunckel would 
only prove a forcing-bed for prigs and smugs and hypocrites, could 
it ever come into existence at all among English boys—which I 
doubt. English boys are rich in humour. 

While, however, we have no place for organisations of so 
pronouncedly transatlantic a type as Boyville, it must be granted 
that the lack of opportunities for the natural development of 
healthy youthful impulses whether of mind or body is deplorable. 
Undoubtedly the reckless and frequently anti-social position 
taken up by many boys is due not only to possibly wrong 
methods of education, but to the fact that education, automatically 
almost, comes to an end at fourteen years of age or even earlier. 


In the past it has been overlooked that the boy of over that 
age stands quite as much in need of facilities for play and 
healthy exercise as ne confrére in the school, In many 


centres in fact the disorderly conduct may be attributed more to the 
absence of playing-fields than to any other cause—a truth to which 
the Lord Chief Justice called attention so long ago as 1905.* 

But I am more concerned with what Captain St, John has to say 
respecting the George Junior Republic, the whole method of which 
appears to me to be in many ways unsuitable for English boys, let 
alone girls. In the first place the notion of allowing young people 
ts govern themselves entirely seems to me a direct attempt to place 
old heads on young shoulders, a course which does not appear to be 
the happiest augury for the adult life of the children. I should 
very much like to be able to study statistics of the after-careers of 
those who have been citizens of the Republic. But the institution, 
as I understand it, now receives few if any boys of the under- 
developed, reckless, dull-witted, irresponsible, slum-dwelling type 
for which it was originally founded, having become the resort of 
wayward young people of a far superior class, not a few of whom 
pass on to the Universities. If my information is correct, it is wide 
of the mark therefore to compare it with our Reformatory Schools. 


* “ Second to drink and second only to drink, the real cause of crime is 
the difficulty of finding healthy recreation and innocent amusement for 
the young among the working classes.”—Lord Chief Justice, June 28th, 


1905. 
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I gather also that if a citizen is content to earn only as much as will 
keep body and soul together, he is allowed to spend much of his 
time in loafing, and subsequently, I presume, leaves the Republic 
without having been trained to any settled habits of industry. For 
my part too, I find it impossible to believe that youths of sixteen or 
seventeen years of age can be absolutely impartial where they have 
to judge their fellows. Certainly it is not my experience of 
English boys. 

Captain St. John appears entirely to overlook national tempera- 
mental differences and to infer that what suits one nation will 
necessarily suit another. Further, he sees no virtue in unquestion- 
ing obedience and fails to realise the fact that in no calling which 
a boy may have to follow will he get very far without having at 
times implicitly to obey instructions which he cannot understand. 
Nor is it likely or desirable that he should understand the why and 
wherefore of all that he is required to do, Probably at the present 
time we are suffering more from a want of obedience to authority, 
a want of discipline, a want of reverence either for God or man than 
from anything else, and I fear that the methods of the George 
Junior Republic, if adopted here, might very well lead to a condi- 
tion of things in which, far more even than at present, youths would 
consider that they knew better than their masters. Hence would 
follow an increased recklessness of living and a further diminution 
of the stability of industrial life. Ultimately the greatest factor in 
the right guidance of children and adolescents is neither the 
approximately perfect system nor the facility for self-expression, 
but the guidance, the interest and magnetic personal influence of 
men and women of deep spirituality. Boys all over England at 
any rate—I have no knowledge of American boys—appreciate and 
revere simple unostentatious goodness and the strength of 
character that accompanies it, and through the medium of 
individuals of the highest character more will be done to mould the 
future of the young than by any merely abstract methods of 
education, 


Mr. GEorRGE MONTAGU. 


Mr. George Montagu, in the course of the discussion on the 
paper, said he was specially interested in that portion which dealt 
with the George Junior Republic, because he himself intended to 
start a community in this country on the same lines. The land had 
actually been given, and a beginning was to be made in the autumn 
with a few citizens. 

The time had arrived when those interested in education recog- 
nised that spontaneous activity in the child was no longer identified 
with naughtiness, and immobility with good behaviour. The 
secret of the George Junior Republic system lay in the idea of 
freedom rather than of imposition; what might be called the Boy's 
Code had full play. It was a well-known fact, and could be borne 
out by anyone who had ever been at a public school, that rules made 
by boys were rarely broken, whereas those made by the masters ha 
no such immunity. It had been satisfactorily proved at Freeville 
that the result of the system was the utmost keenness for law and 
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order, and that it evoked a sense of self-responsibility and an appre- 
ciation of the value of membership in the community. He believed 
that the system of self-government should not be confined to delin- 
quents only, but could well be carried out in schools. <A jury 
system had for some time been working successfully at the Indus- 
trial School at Hayes, Middlesex, and a step towards this idea was 
to be found in the way in which, in boys’ clubs and boys’ camps, 
not only were they not given everything, as was the custom 
formerly, but a magisterial system had been introduced in matters 
affecting discipline. These ideas were more advanced in America 
than here. At a large school at Brooklyn Bridge, recently, the 
Truant Officer fell ill, and some of the boys themselves, who had 
had some experience in magisterial work, organised themselves into 
a Truant Squad. So long as the Truant Officer was in charge, he 
usually had to deal with some thirty truants a day, but on the first 
day that the boys took over his work they brought in no less than 
sixty, after some exciting chases over the roofs of houses. The 
second day the numbers were reduced to a little more than a dozen, 
and on the third day there were none at all. During the absence of 
the Officer there was not a single case of truancy, but when he 
returned, the usual numbers continued as before. Mr, Montagu 
quoted another case to show that the same fundamental idea was 
not limited to boys alone. A friend of his who, on leaving 
Cambridge, went to work at Oxford House, in order to get 
in touch with the people, lived close to a street in one of the 
slums of East London which was famous for its street fights at 
night. After he had been there for some time, and had got to 
know the people well, he saw that as long as the police were in 
authority, there would be no putting an end to the nuisance. He 
then got hold of some of those who were drawn into the brawling, 
and invited them to keep order over the others. After considerable 
difficulty, he got the Chief of Police to withdraw his men. The 
result was that from that moment there was no more street fighting. 

The second important fact which contributed to the success of 
the George Junior Republic was the system by which every boy 
and girl was entitled to earn a wage in accordance with the quality 
of the work performed. The results were two-fold; first, it put a 
premium on good work and gave opportunity to a citizen to live 
better than another; secondly, it strengthened the desire for law 
and order, because as soon as a citizen earned his or her wage the 
natural desire arose for the state or community to protect the earner. 
The George Junior Republics were in miniature the exact counter- 
parts of the outside world, with the one exception, that there was 
plenty of work for all. Instead of a boy or girl being placed in an 
institution where, by reason of a barrack system of imposition, 
they became merely parts of a machine, at the Republics the right 
to go wrong as well as the right to go right existed, each house in 
the community assuming the nature of a home. The motto of the 
Republic, ‘‘ Nothing without Labour,”’ was its strength. Ifa boy 
on arrival refused to work, he became a vagrant, and soon found 
himself unable to buy a night's lodging or a meal. At such a time, 
to give a boy food was fatal to his future welfare, and it had often 
been proved that when a boy found that he was literally faced with 
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starvation he took up work, and the experience proved the turning- 
point in his career. In classifying the types of boy and girl that 
came under his observation, Mr. George made only two categories; 
those who did wrong for wrong’s sake—that is in whom the love of 
adventure, through environment, had become misdirected; and 
those who did wrong for policy’s sake, because wrongdoing was 
the easiest way. He found invariably that the boy who did wrong 
for wrong’s sake made the best citizen, and quickly learned to do 
right for right’s sake. Mr, George always endeavoured to get the 
type of boy with the most adventurous spirit, for in him lay the 
best material to work upon. On the other hand, the boy who did 
wrong for policy’s sake was far more difficult material, and seldom 
reached further than the stage summed up in that most utilitarian 
saying, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.’’” Mr. Montagu concluded 
by telling a story which, he thought, typified the results of the 
system, the aim of which was to direct into the proper channel, and 
not to destroy, the energy inherent in a boy or girl. A set of 
burglar’s tools was found among the things of an undersized lad 
who had arrived at Freeville. Inquiries showed that the boy had 
been employed by a gang of thieves to pick locks. At the Republic 
he got on extremely well, and when he was leaving Mr. George 
asked him what he wanted to do. ‘‘Oh!”’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve quite 
made up my mind; I should like to become a dentist.”’ 


Mr. ALFRED HOLDSWORTH. 
(Hon. Secretary, National Industrial Education League.) 


Quite apart from the question of duty, it is to the advantage of 
the community that the best brains of the nation should be 
developed to the fullest possible extent. There is no golden rule 
by which this can be effected, because no two children are, or ever 
can be, precisely alike in mental, any more than in physical, 
capacity. One great fault of our system of education has been its 
failure to give due consideration to individuality, | Educational 
authorities and teachers have assumed that so much information 
conveyed and acquired meant so much education—though the 
acquisition might be superfluous and passing; that their aim 
should be to convey as much information as possible to all children ; 
that the greater the amount of information acquired the higher the 
education would be; that though the capacity of children varied 
all had some capacity, and whether its extent were little or much 
the aim of the teacher should be to fill it—in a word, as chickens 
are crammed for market, so children have been crammed for 
examination. The assumption that the memorising of statements, 
facts, theories, rules, &c., constitutes education has worked infinite 
harm. We have overlooked the truth that to give a child informa- 
tion without teaching him to understand its meaning and 
application is sheer waste. Mere book learning is not education. 
We are now beginning to realise this, though still somewhat 
woe f If we would really educate children we must see that the 
hand and the eye are trained as well as the memory, and at the 
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same time. Indeed we should begin with the hand and the eye, 
and this would involve the exercise (and consequently the training) 
of the memory. 

Further, ours is an industrial community—I use the term in a 
comprehensive sense—and our system of public education should 
give full weight to this fact. Competition with other industrial 
peoples will grow keener as time goes on. In order to meet that 
competition our people must become more and more efficient. 
That we shall move forward or backward is an absolute certainty ; 
we cannot stand still; and if we could stand still others would not, 
and we should fall behind inevitably. Industrial and technical 
training must be made a leading feature of our educational system. 
To teach a boy a trade before he is 14 years of age is impossible; 
but it is not impossible to teach him within those years how to learn 
a trade; and this is what we should aim at. When a boy (or girl) 
has reached the limit of the elementary school age he has only just 
become, as a rule, a teachable quantity. A sudden break at that 
time in the process of education is fatal in the vast majority of 
instances, and this from the disciplinary as well as from the 
educational viewpoint. Compulsory continuation schools up to 
(say) 18 years of age should be provided universally and adapted 
to local requirements. Attendance should be in the daytime, for 
certain hours per week, and made compulsory everywhere. The 
legalisation of the mischievous half-time system in the past proves 
that legislative provision for daytime attendance during the years 
of adolescence is not impracticable, though we cannot expect the 
legislature to move till it is pushed by the pressure of public 
opinion. The effect of a universal system of continuation schools 
in the matter of discipline alone would be of the highest value to 
the community as well as to the individual. In the past we have 
allowed hundreds of thousands of children to leave school year by 
year either very inadequately prepared, or altogether unprepared, 
for the work of life. In no real sense have we taught them how to 
live; we have permitted many to slide into hooliganism or crime, 
or to become unemployable, and then we have spent a vast amount 
of time and millions of money in efforts at reclamation. Surely it 
is high time that we devoted attention to the removal of causes. 

The training of girls would be largely concerned with matters 
of domestic economy. The value of such training throughout the 
kingdom would be incalculable. The standard of life of the 
working classes would be steadily advanced ; and, to descend to 
smaller but not unimportant considerations, housewives would get 
better value for money in the way of food and clothing, and make 
better use of the commodities purchased. A friend who takes a 
keen interest in educational matters abroad tells me that in Munich, 
till quite recently, attendance in the elementary school was compul- 
sory for boys up to the end of the fourteenth year, but not so for 
girls. Now, by a unanimous vote, the School Authority has made 
attendance up to the end of the fourteenth year compulsory for 
girls also. In the classes for children in their fourteenth year much 
training in the use of tools is given to boys, and much training in 
household work to girls; and one of the reasons for making attend- 
ance compulsory for girls has been that working men have begged 
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that it should be so made, because, they say, now that so many 
women have to work in mills, they cannot get wives able to manage 
their homes unless all girls are trained to work of that kind at 
school. 

In country districts training in agriculture would, I imagine, 
take the foremost place. In the course of a generation such 
training would produce a vast change in the United Kingdom. 
Interest in the land would be aroused and developed; more would 
be got out of the land; there would be something to counter- 
balance the tendency to drift into the towns, and at the same time 
to create the type of man who is wanted in the outlying portions of 
the Empire. ‘‘ Our over-seas Dominions are continually crying 
out for more workers on the land, and offer magnificent opportuni- 
ties to those who are equipped for the purpose. It is within my 
own knowledge that many who would be willing to emigrate from 
this country find a difficulty in doing so because they have never 
received any agricultural training ’’—so says a member of the 
House of Commons in a letter which lies before me at this moment. 
Britishers are wanted in Australia and New Zealand, and if they 
are not forthcoming those lands will be over-run by the yellow races 
in the course of the present century; and the same applies, mutatis 
mutandis, to other parts of the Empire. Sound industrial training 
in elementary and continuation schools would not only prevent the 
enormous waste which is so deplorable a concomitant of our present 
system of education, but would produce actual results of the 
highest value to the individual and to the community alike. The 
trained craftsman stands for productive capital; the incompetent 
and unemployable is a dead-weight, reducing the value of the 
productiveness of the other. Standards should be raised, not 
lowered; and they must be raised if our craftsmen are to compete 
successfully with the craftsmen of other countries. With regard 
to the hooligan, the unemployable, and those of both classes who 
drift into crime, a wider outlook is much to be desired. If we lift 
our eyes from the immediate present, and look to the conditions of 
the future, we shall direct the greater measure of our attention to 
the origin of the evil with a view to its eradication, rather than to 
the discovery of cures (or mere palliatives) after the disease has 
developed to a dangerous stage. ‘‘ The ordinary boy and girl,” 
said Sir Richard Stapley at a conference at the Guildhall about a 
year ago, ‘“‘have no opportunity of learning a trade or fitting 
themselves for after life; it is necessary for lads and girls to be 
convicted of crime before the State undertakes that sort of thing 
for them.’”” This statement is true, and goes to the root of the 
mischief, —— 


Mrs. C. W. Krumins. 
Hon, Secretary of the Guild of Play. 


To educationists the hopefulness of all that concerns the cause 
of the children of to-day is its most striking feature. For teachers 
and children alike the golden age is dawning. Hope is its watch- 
word, opportunity its keynote. There is one special cause for 
hopefulness which for many reasons must be noted. That feature 
is the prominent place given to organised play and dancing and 
recreation generally in every up-to-date syllabus. 
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The time when human life was most brilliant and full was 
during the 800 years or so when the people of Greece lived lives 
of unexampled attainment, and left a record of literature, poetry 
and drama, legislation and sculpture, which has never yet been 
even approached by any other people in any other period. What 
was one of the fundamental and essential elements of the education 
of the Greeks, whose balanced, brilliant lives are even yet our chief 
inspiration? Dancing. They taught that body and soul were 
united in dancing, the dancing which represented in social form 
those virtues which they wished to stamp upon their citizens. The 
old Greeks believed and taught that cadenced rhythm, strong and 
courageous emotions, poise, mental as well as physical, became 
part of the tissue of national character. 

Children have always danced. Children will always dance. 
Therefore, let them dance. Dancing is the most universal of all 
arts. It is a language particularly of the feelings, and, like other 
forms of language, it is a means, not an end; a vehicle, not a load; 
a possibility, not a value. It may express that which is good or 
bad, the pure or impure. The value lies in the worthwhileness of 
that which is expressed. We are, in London at any rate, well over 
the beginning of a movement to resurrect the valuable part of our 
dance inheritance. If we can enrich the belief of our town and 
country children by teaching them these dances and games; if we 
can give them wholesome group activities; if we can add to the 
social resources of the leisure of the adults, then this movement for 
the revival of old dances will be well worth while, for it will help .o 
make life more vivid, happy, and wholesome. 

The Guild of Play has set out to cope with one of the biggest 
problems of child-life of modern times. City-born children have 
but little space to play in save the streets, but of all children in the 
world they need healthy play the most. It is a matter of the very 
first importance that they should have a chance to gain muscular 
control and bodily dexterity, for the ordinary conditions of their 
lives do not provide that; to say nothing of the vigour and stimulus 
that comes with the right exercise of all the functions of the body, 
the work of the stomach, and heart, and lungs, and brain. Five 
hours a day in a schoolroom and then home to the crowded 
tenement house, with a game here and there of hop-scotch or 
skipping-rope, in the midst of the hubbub and dirt of the street, 
make up the life of the average city child. In organised play lies 
our hope—play under control, for organised play is freer than 
‘free play.’’ The meaning of freedom is only just dawning upon 
us. It is not being allowed to do what one wants to do, irrespective 
of everyone else; if that were the meaning, then the tramp would 
be the ideally free man. Freedom lies in the recognition and joyful 
acceptance of relationships. 


Miss Harrtet FINtAy-JOHNSON. 
(Mrs. WELLER.) 


Captain Arthur St, John’s paper is, I think, most timely. It 
summarises and explains very thoroughly, and almost exhaustively, 
the various agencies around which experiments, controversies, and 
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finally (we hope) success will range. As I write, looking out from 
time to time into my garden, where all the spring flowers are 
revelling in the warmth and sunshine of this first glorious spring 
day—where ‘‘through primrose tufts the periwinkle trails its 
wreaths ’’—while ‘‘ the birds around me hop and play,’’ and “ the 
budding things spread out their fans to catch the breezy air ’’—one 
involuntarily pursues the train of thought thus initiated by 
Wordsworth when he reflected how ‘‘ much it grieved my heart to 
think what man has made of man.’’ And, thinking in that vein, 
one sentence stands out in Captain St. John’s paper—near its 
conclusion :—‘* Think of it, you could not possibly build up an 
educational system on the injustices of our grown-up civilised life.’’ 
No, you could not, because of what ‘‘man has made of man.” 
Our civilisation, and especially the educational system which is a 
part of it, would deny to the children of the community that joy 
of life which nature lavishes on the birds, the trees, and the flowers. 
As Captain St. John so truly remarks, one of the strongest childish 
instincts is that of play. Their pleasure and their joy take the 
outward form of expression in play. Yet play is, or has been, the 
one thing contraband in school. This may not have harmed 
children very much in some classes of society, because they have 
had ample time and means for making up the deficiency out of 
school hours. But I need not re-iterate how much better it would 
be to allow the childish instinct for play full scope in school 
rather than to bottle up the desire during school hours and then 
turn the children loose into street and alley for a playground. 
Childhood is the prelude, after-life plays the variations. In child- 
hood we strike the keynote which is bound to recur throughout the 
variations. We take our temper from our childish beginnings. 
But our educational system (as it has been in the immediate past, 
as we hope it will not be in the immediate present and future) has 
acted as though childhood were a complete thing in itself, ending 
with school life; and not as if it were merely a prelude. 

A certain kind of discipline, peculiar to school, has been 
imposed on children during school age, to be withdrawn when 
school days were over. And then we have wondered at the 
hooligan! If childhood is the prelude to after-life, then the 
discipline to be used in childhood must be such as will persist 
automatically and naturally in after-life. This is merely logical, 
is itnot? If we are to train good citizens, and so help to cure the 
evils of society, our schools should surely be miniature states, 
governed as we would have the world governed, where all the little 
citizens co-operate one with the other for mutual benefit. This 
will not tend to reduce children to one level. Far from it. Ring- 
leaders there will always be. Let them become the strong leaders 
of men. Once relax the discipline of force in favour of the more 
lasting discipline of public opinion and self-control, and the 
natural instincts of childhood (which Captain St. John calls the 
“‘ play instincts’’) can very easily be allowed to cut their own 
channel—under the guidance and guardianship of teachers in 
school and organisers or directors in the later stages. I speak not 
now as a theorist. I know that the discipline of force calls forth 
resistance. The stronger (morally) the culprit, the stronger and 
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more often repeated the offence and the resistance; and the 
continuous resistance hardens and toughens. How then can the 
so-called school discipline cure social evils? It is ineffectual. It 
is powerless. Captain St. John’s paper strikes the right note. 
It leaves no stone unturned; dealing, as it does, with the children 
from infancy upwards. The voice of reason, as well as that of 
sentiment, calls aloud that the children be allowed their birthright 
of joy and happiness. The state will benefit if we cease to deprive 
our children of the sunny environment of joy within, which shall 
gather and pour forth such floods of energy, originality, initiative, 
pO hi date goodness itself—as shall revive this old stale world 
of ours. 


CapTAIN ST. JOHN’s REpLy. 


I am very grateful for these comments on my paper containing 
so much needful supplement. In answer to Mr. Russell | may say 
that I believe that under Professoressa Montessori useless or 
dangerous actions and those which offend or annoy others are 
promptly checked. With this reservation, I would ask how a child 
can grow otherwise than in ‘its own way’’? The question of 
drudgery is an old difficulty; but I believe we are beginning to 
agree that by all-round development under the stimulus of whole- 
some interest sufficient energy and liveliness is generated to take a 
reasonable amount of drudgery in its stride. A joyful spirit does 
unpleasant but necessary things easily; and joy comes of self- 
expression, discovery, self-mastery. 

Why do we suffer from indiscipline? Surely because our 
youth lack good adult comrades and guardians, without which 
they cannot enjoy freedom and self-discipline. I have seen boys 
and girls in many lands, and I believe they are all impressionable, 
and, given a fair chance, will rise to what is expected of them. I 
fancy they all like to be firmly handled, by a competent person, 
when the Sulieine in hand requires it (a fact which, perhaps, is not 
sufficiently recognised at the George Junior Republic). They also 
need intervals of relaxation and of responsibility and initiative, but 
with adult touch and influence never far removed. I believe that, 
under the right inspiration and with due organization, they can 
select individuals from among themselves who will deal out even- 
handed justice. If the boy judge at Freeville were to fail in this 
respect, his failure would be vigorously discussed among his fellow 
citizens, But I advocate no particular system of self-government, 
for I agree with Mr, Russell that the great thing is to secure for the 
growing people the guardian friendship of ‘‘men and women of 
deep spirituality.’’ It is only under such influence that they can 
find wholesome self-expression. But such men and women, being 
spiritually minded, will be careful not to trespass on the individu- 
ality of another person, however young. A. ST. J. 
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LADY WELBY. 


[Victoria Lady Welby died at Denton Manor, Lincolnshire, on March 
29. Her father was the Hon. Charles Stuart-Wortley, and her mother, 
Lady Emmeline, a daughter of the fifth Duke of Rutland. After her 
father’s early death, Miss Stuart-Wortley travelled with her mother in 
many parts of the world—including Mexico, Morocco, Russia, Turkey, 
Egypt, and Palestine. Lady Emmeline died in the Syrian desert, and 
Miss Stuart-Wortley was rescued by the British Consul at Aleppo from 
her perilous isolation. In 1863 she married the late Sir W. E. Welby- 
Gregory, whose additional name of Gregory she did not adopt. Her 
book of reflections on religious subjects ‘‘ Links and Clues,’’ published 
thirty years ago, made a powerful appeal to a large circle of readers. 
Two later volumes, ‘‘What is Meaning? ” and “‘Significs and Language,” 
and the article on Significs in the recent edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, dealt with the use of language as the coinage of thought— 
a subject which, as Mr. Macdonald explains in the article following, 
absorbed much of her attention in the latter part of her life.] 


Tue Hon. Victoria Lady Welby, news of whose death at the age 
of 75 arrives as we go to press, was not only one of the most 


remarkable intellectual personalities of her time, but also in some 
sort a founder of the Sociological Society. Regarding the great 
value of her help in the laborious days of its formation, only the 
first Honorary Secretary could speak with full knowledge; and he 
is now, unfortunately, beyond the seas. But having not long since 
heard him enlarge upon the topic, not for the first time, in most 
hearty terms—terms of retrospective admiration no less than of 
gratitude—I may be allowed to say on his behalf that nothing could 
have been more thorough-going or generous than Lady Welby’s 
interest in the then tentative project, which he brought under her 
notice, of forming a Sociological Society of Great Britain. She 
worked for it, and induced others to work; and, despite her most 
variable health and other drawbacks, expended during many 
months an abundance of hospitality expressly in order to facilitate 
Mr. Branford’s meeting, under her own auspices as hostess, a great 
number of distinguished or influential men likely to be interested 
or aiding in such a scheme. As she had a very wide acquaintance 
not only in the social but in the scientific and philosophical worlds, 
she was able to render services in this kind which hardly any one 
but she could have rendered, and none with such a vivacity of 
goodwill. 
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Once or twice, after the Society was triumphantly started on its 
career, there were hopes of an address from her on some one of the 
many subjects towards which her thought looked. But the same 
causes which continually postponed or rendered nugatory any 
attempt to formulate her philosophy at large, told against that also, 
Nevertheless she contributed to the earlier discussions several short 
papers through which, as through everything that she wrote, there 
jutted out the indications of a singularly penetrating mind and of a 
way of thinking that was not of the schools and still less of the 
colleges. It was that of what she herself would have called a Race- 
Mother. 

This is not the place to attempt the difficult task of describing 
what her philosophy was, or what her way of thinking led to, One 
thing it may be worth while to say, however: that the word 
Significs, under which she finally brought it all, can only do the 
world a disservice if it causes people to rest in the idea that her 
intellectual energies were wasted in an impossible quarrel with the 
English language as it is and is likely to remain. Many pages of 
writing, and passages of conversation uncounted, might, it is true, 
be adduced in support of the idea. But that is because there were 
many distances in the field of her thought, and she was apt to meet 
the public on (or try to address them from) the outer or hitherward 
region that was nearest tothem. Also it is to be added that, being 
typically a seer, she was liable to the fluctuations of the exception- 
ally gifted. She was not at all moments in full command of her 
own message—did not always see it clearly and see it whole, even 
as the poet is not always at inspiration point—and so was content 
to expiate upon some fringe or projection of it then inview. Hence 
many a quip and quibble more or less merrily meant. Hence, 
mainly, many a too earnest protest against particular words or 
phrases for which nobody is seemingly much the better or the 
worse. Even of these, however, it is to be said that though the 
currency of two or three, thirty or sixty instances of misfitting term 
or misdirecting connotation may be no very grievous hindrance to 
social or even philosophical discourse, the currency of an indefinite 
number of such may very reasonably become a public concern in 
an age of unexampled accelerations and interactions of knowledge, 
thought, and life. Be that as it may, however, it was with Life— 
Life more abundant here, Life unspeakable beyond the point where 
knowledge for the present ends—that Lady Welby was ultimately 
and always concerned, and only with Language as it was the means 
and attribute, the expression and the power of Life. 
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A biographical word or two may be ‘ndicative, if insufficient as 
an explanation of her mental life-course and qualities. Born of the 
highest rank of our oldest aristocraty titled and untitled, she early 
made acquaintance with the roughest hardship and the most 
imminent perils during an unconventional, not to say wild, round of 
travel made by her gifted mother through East and West about 
1848-50. Returning an orphan, she spent her teens in ducal 
surroundings, at Belvoir, or with her godmother the Duchess of 
Kent, after whom she was named, and thence passed on to Court 
as a Maid of Honour to Queen Victoria. Then came her marriage 
with Sir William Welby-Gregory, a gentleman whom all tokens 
show to have been a paragon of just and serious manhood; the 
building of the beautiful manor house at Denton; and a great deal 
of social ministration, local and national (including the founding 
of the Royal School of Art Needlework), such as her position made 
possible and her essentially religious and sympathetic, albeit 
energetic and compulsive, character inclined her towards. 

It sounds rather emphatically of this world, and of wealthy 
England. And yet through it all there had ever run, in the heart 
and thoughts of a child, a girl, and a young wife of renowned 
conversational vivacity and varied talent, an almost romantic 
aspiration towards, an entirely simple and wistful yearning for, 
the intellectual life as she conceived it to be, among the wise and 
the learned, the thinkers and the teachers of mankind. When in 
the course of her married years she began to make her way, with 
however little assurance, into this El Dorado of the mind—this 
region mild of calm and serene air—she found it, to her bewilder- 
ment, quite other than she had thought. Here was a world of 
confusion and outcry indeed, as though Comus and his rout held 
festival within the pale: in every direction antagonisms, controver- 
sies, misunderstandings, sectional interests even in science and 
metaphysics, and all the little ironies or vulgarities of animosity, 
partisanship, prejudice and stupidity, just as they exist in courts 
and cottages! The discovery, presently made, that the greater 
part of this turmoil was caused by differences about the sense of 
particular words first brought home to her the conception of 
language as conditioning and enabling all our thought, and there- 
fore as largely constituting as well as limiting our actual being as 
intelligences. That conception never left her, but went with her— 
a warning, an encouragement and a hope—into all the worlds which 
thought enters and tries to make its own. There were few (with 
the curious exception of languages mastered in the polyglot way) 
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which she did not enter; but one was the exploration of her life. 
She had already verified (shall I say ?) the sterility of philosophy-— 
the philosophy, at least, of the systems—when she bravely set out 
to seek for truth, and God’s sufficient answer for His universe, in 
Science : science, which was at that time generally regarded, by its 
friends and its foes alike, as the rival if not the enemy of Religion. 
And in Science, I think one may say, she found what she sought. 
Not that the ‘‘linguistic anarchy’’ which she discovered everywhere 
was absent here. In proof of the contrary she produced, in a 
crowded brochure or two, an alarming magazine of evidence, and 
could easily have centupled the citations. But here she found the 
open deeps of space and the secret heart of the atom teeming alike 
with intimations, prophecies and assurances of the best that man 
could dream or hope for. Here she found knowledge, as it opened 
more and more to men’s eyes, relating itself fact by fact and science 
by science in one progressive denial of disorder or incompleteness, 
and inevitably bodying forth the vision of a Reality so beyond all 
imagination wonderful that it was adding no higher attribute to it 
to describe it as Divine. She was indifferent, indeed, whether any 
so described, if only they might apprehend it according to the 
measure of their minds and their day. To herself, the word 
“‘natural’’ was a sacramental word, and could get no addition from 
an attribution touched with particularity as even the word ‘‘divine”’ 
is, and still more the word ‘‘God’’; about which indeed she always 
felt uncomfortable, because of all the historical horrors with which 
men had stained it. As a perilous modern has written of morals 
beyond good or evil, so hers was a religion beyond theism and 
atheism alike ; an acceptance of the Wonder and a great expectancy ; 
and in place of all creed a dissolving of the whole spirit before the 
name of Christ, which she could rarely bring herself to utter. 
Writing against time, I have been carried further upon one 
theme than I could have wished, and cannot now restore the balance 
by dealing even slightly with one or two of the pleas, other than 
that with regard to language, which Lady Welby most eagerly 
maintained. This may be said as to her significance, that she is— 
beyond the fact of being extraordinary in the history of women—a 
link with three ages of English thought. Her earlier work was 
religious in the conventional sense, though of a rare spirituality in 
its kind. The challenge which it met was merely the challenge 
which mid-century agnostic philosophy had presented to the serious 
religious who were above the paltry proofs and disproofs of an 
earlier day and still more above the meanness of summary dispar- 
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agement of the views of men of acknowledged moral dignity and 
intellect. Her next stage, the period of her great quest, was an 
attempt to meet the challenge of the great disturbance of thought 
made by the coming of evolution and its conquests. She found her 
own answer; so that when the new spiritual conceptions of the 
universe came, or the new physiological metaphysics—let us call it 
for brief Bergson—it was only declaring much that she had 
prophesied and not a little that she had said. To know her— 
and she had her varying moods, as a woman, and especially one 
fighting up against frailties of health and much positive pain, 
has a right to have-—but to know her was to gather a sense, which 
no other experience could have given, that the world was indeed 
spiritual and ultimately translucent. And now that her prophesy- 
ing is done, one knows also that she has come to fulfilment, though 


not where or how. 
W. MACDONALD. 





NOTES, 
Forthcoming Meetings. 


We have pleasure in announcing that the President will take the chair 
at the next meeting of the Sociological Society—Mr. Graham Wallas’s 
lecture on ‘‘ Syndicalism,”’ April 30. The lecture will be given at 5 o’clock, 
and will be preceded, at 4, by the postponed Annual General Meeting. 
There will be a half-hour’s interval for tea. Dr. Westermarck’s paper on 
“‘ Marriage Customs in Morocco ” will be read at an evening meeting on 
Thursday, May 16. An extra meeting is being arranged for a date in June, 
when Dr. Hermann Levy, of Heidelberg, will deliver a lecture on 
‘“‘ Liberalism in England and Germany.”’ Dr. Levy, it will be remembered, 
lectured to the Society during the summer of 1910. 


A Social Psychology Group. 

Those of its members who think that the Sociological Society ought to 
be making co-operative efforts towards scientific solutions of urgent social 
problems of the day will be interested to learn that a group meeting for 
the study of Social Psychology is to be held at 21, Buckingham Street, at 
least once a month. Professor William Brown, of King’s College, will be 
the leader and promises of help have been given by Dr. Caldecott and Mr. 
Graham Wallas. The organisers have high hopes that, beginning under 
these excellent auspices, the discussions may not cnly stimulate those 
taking part in them but may achieve results of value to students of the 
subject outside. Since, however, this particular branch of sociology is 
at present an inchoate science, the members of the group are beginning 
investigations with a modest programme, which consists in the discussion 
and criticism of Dr. McDougall’s “ Introduction to Social Psychology.” 
When, by the dialectic method, they have arrived at some clearer notions 
of the scope and principles of their subject than they are now in a position 
to form, they hope to undertake observational and experimental researches 
which possibly may add a province or two to the kingdom of psychological 
knowledge. A preliminary meeting was held on March 22, when fifteen 
were present, including both professors and students of psychology. It 
was decided that the first meeting should be called for Tuesday, May 7, at 
5-15 p.m. The subject of discussion on that occasion is to be Mr. 
McDougall’s statement that the instincts he enumerates are the sole motive- 
powers of conduct, and that intellectual processes are related to them as 
the steam is to the machine. Members of the Sociological Society and 
others interested in the subject may obtain fuller information from the 
honorary secretary of the group, Miss M. E. Robinson, at the Society’s 
Rooms. 


The Pueblo Indians. 

Eight lectures on the government of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
under Spanish and American administration will be given at the London 
School of Economics on Thursdays at 3 p.m., beginning on May 2nd, by 
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Miss Barbara Freire-Marreco, Research Fellow of Somerville College, 
Oxford. These lectures are provided under Mr. Martin White’s benefac- 
tion, and are open to the public without fee. The village communities of 
New Mexico and Arizona have a special sociological interest, as having pre- 
served and developed, in two successive periods of foreign administration, 
a comparatively high type of local self-government. The lecturer will 
describe the present-day working of one of these village republics, observed 
during a stay of five months in a Tewa pueblo, and will attempt to show 
the relations of this social type to other native societies in America and, 
by way of comparison, to the viliage community in Europe. Modifications 
brought about during the Spanish and American occupations, partly by 
direct administrative interference and partly by mere contact with foreigners 
and changed conditions of life, will be noted ; and it will be suggested that 
the recorded successes and failures of both Governments in dealing with 
the native institutions may be of use to students of contemporary adminis- 
trative problems in the British Empire. 


The Edinburgh Masque of Learning. 

In celebration of the semi-jubilee of University Hall, Edinburgh, a 
Masque of Learning was organised by Professor Geddes and his colleagues 
and performed in the Synod Hall on March 14—16. The whole affair was 
a striking success, hundreds being turned away nightly from a hall which 
held over 2,000. The scenes of the pageant began with the earliest ages 
of evolving man, and proceeded from the great Oriental civilisations, 
through Greece and Rome and the Celtic and mediaeval periods to the 
Renaissance and the modern age. An endeavour was made to present in 
each scene the essential genius of a race or to commemorate the leading 
achievements of an epoch, and in the closing scene to foreshadow the 
future of higher education as it should be. The Book of the Masque, an 
extremely interesting and suggestive little volume, has been published 
and may be obtained from the Outlook Tower, Castle Hill, Edinburgh. 


A New Civic Review. 

We tender a cordial welcome to the first number of the Blue Blanket, 
a new civic quarterly, published by T. N. Foulis of Edinburgh. South 
of the Tweed, it must be presumed, there are many who do not know that 
the Blue Blanket is the ancient banner of the Edinburgh craftsmen, here 
adopted by a group of enthusiasts as the appropriate symbol of the civic 
renaissance. The prime function of the review is to assist in developing 
the social resources of Edinburgh, but its appeal, as the conductors rightly 
claim, is far wider than the place of its origin. A frank and stimulating 
editorial manifesto opens the number, and this is followed by an excellent 
article by Dr. Leslie Mackenzie—‘‘ one of several attempts by an 
administrator,’”’ as the writer puts it, ‘ to find a working formula to justify 
the work he is daily compelled to do.” Other contributions discuss the 
industries of Edinburgh, a School of Music for Scotland, municipal play 
in the middle ages, and the public monuments of the Scottish capital. 
The Blue Blanket promises extremely well. It is so far the most attractive 


magazine of a general kind produced by the civic movement in this 
country. 
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Mr. Frederic Seebohm ; Mr. Richard Heath. 

There have been few more stimulating historians of ancient rural society 
than Mr. Frederic Seebohm, who died in February. He had no formal 
training in history, and as a consequence his work was marked by a 
quality which, while not satisfying his academic contemporaries, probably 
added to its attraction for a large number of students. The value of his 
later books was far greater than that of the earlier ones by which, unfor- 
tunately, he is most widely known. ‘‘ The English Village Community ” 
gave currency to the theory, rightly described as impossible by one of Mr. 
Seebohm’s most discriminating admirers, that the village community was 
originally the Roman villa, and the villagers slaves or freedmen deriving 
their right to the land from the lord of the villa. The books upon which 
is based Mr. Seebohm’s reputation as an original contributor to the history 
of society are ‘‘ The Tribal System in Wales’ and “ Tribal Custom in 
Anglo-Saxon Law.”’ They elucidate the evolution of village and other 
institutions from the early tribalism of Northern Europe. 

It is not inappropriate to couple with this brief notice of one who was 
enabled to perform his life’s work under most fortunate circumstances, a 
few words in reference to another and very different historian of rural 
England. Mr. Richard Heath, who died recently at the age of 82, followed 
in early life the craft of wood-engraving, then rapidly dying out. While 
still working at it he began to write the history of the English agricultural 
labourer. For years he toiled at the task without help or encouragement. 
Not content with prolonged researches at the British Museum, he tramped 
the country and talked with the labourers themselves. Failing to induce 
a publisher to take it up, Richard Heath brought the book out at his own 
expense. He called it originally the Via Dolorosa, but when, in happier 
times, it was reissued in the Reformer’s Library (Fisher Unwin), it bore 
the title of ‘‘ The English Peasant.’”’ It is interesting at the present 
moment to recall that Richard Heath was one of the most active workers 
for the miners in the strike of 1893 from which the Miners’ Federation 
emerged as the national combination of coal-miners. The best memorial 
notice we have seen is that contributed by Dr. Gilbert Slater to the April 
number of the Ruskin College Collegian. It closes with these words :— 
“ Richard Heath was of all the men I have ever known the least careful 
for his individual interests, the most unflinching in his devotion to truth 
and mercy and justice. His slight frame seemed to contain a hidden fire 
that warmed and uplifted you as you talked to him.” 


The International Eugenics Congress. 

The full programme has been issued of the first International Eugenics 
Congress, to be held at the University of London from the 24th to the 
30th of July. The list contains a large number of distinguished names. 
Among those contributing to the first section (The bearing of Eugenics 
upon biological research) are Professors Bateson, J. A. Thomson, Punnett, 
Giuseppi Sergi, and Morselli. Professor Loria, Dr. Starr Jordan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Whetham, and others are in the second section (The bearing upon 
Eugenics of sociological and historical research). The third section 
(Practical applications of eugenic principles) includes Sir William Osler, 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, and Dr. A. Ploétz. An accompanying exhibition of 
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charts, pedigrees, photographs, etc., is being arranged. The fee for 
membership of the Congress is one guinea, and the honorary secretary is 
Mrs. Gotto, 6 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


The Westminister Apprenticeship Committee. 

The Westminster Skilled Employment and Apprenticeship Committee 
was started a few years ago to help boys and girls in that old city to be 
placed in various trades as apprentices and learners, and to secure for them 
a more efficient means of livelihood than their parents might be able to 
find them. It has so far done good work, but has been hampered by lack 
of funds; and a special appeal sent out last December has realised only 
about £16. The Committee feel that they stand to help posterity; and 
given the possibility for making this piece of work more widely known, 
they feel assured that substantial means would be forthcoming for their 
apprentices. Miss Florence Potter, St. Andrew’s Institute, Carlisle Place, 
Westminster, S.W., is the joint honorary secretary. 
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REVIEWS. 
BERGSON AND CREATIVE EVOLUTION. 


** CREATIVE EVOLUTION.”” By Henri Bergson. Authorised Translation by 
Arthur Mitchell, Ph.D. London: Macmillan and Co., 1911. pp. 
XV +425. 
THE remarkable influence exerted by M. Bergson upon the thought of 
the day, and the widespread interest shown by the educated English public 
in his recent visits to the universities of Oxford, Birmingham, and London, 
suggest that in reviewing the translation of his most popular treatise it 
may be well to give a brief statement of the illustrious Frenchman’s main 
conclusions. It may be noted that the translation, while rendering the 
meaning of the original adequately on the whole, is disfigured by some 
serious slips which, we hope, will be corrected in the next edition. 

The conception of ‘‘ duration ”’ contains implicitly all that is essential to 
M. Bergson’s philosophy. Transported into the realm of living nature, it 
becomes the vital impulse or Life-Force (élan vital) which is reality itself. 
From this is derived the whole philosophy of Becoming. To understand 
the significance of the conception of duration is, then, of the first import- 
ance, and for this end it is necessary to consider the doctrine of the 
fundamental ego with which it is intimately bound up. 

** Pure duration,’? M. Bergson has said in an earlier work (Essai sur 
les données immédiates de la Conscience, translated under the title Time 
and Free Will), “ is the form which the succession of our conscious states 
assumes when our ego lets itself live, when it refrains from separating its 
present state from its former states”’ (p. 100). Ordinarily we separate 
our conscious states one from another, making each distinct and setting 
them side by side along a time-line—that is really space—hence resolving 
succession into simultaneity. The nature of the self, however, is that it 
endures ; it is not a discrete multiplicity, but a living continuity in which 
conscious states are not numerically distinct, but continually interpene- 
trate and intermingle like the notes of a melody. There are, then, ‘‘ two 
forms of multiplicity, two very different ways of regarding duration, two 
aspects of conscious life. Below homogeneous duration, which is the 
extensive symbol of true duration, a close psychological analysis distin- 
guishes a duration whose heterogeneous moments permeate one another ; 
. ... below the self with well-defined states, a self in which succeeding 
each other means melting into one another and forming an organic whole ”’ 
(ibid, p. 128). The latter is the fundamental self, while the former is 
“superficial” because it is the shadow of the fundamental self ‘‘projected 
into space”? and thereby losing the essential characteristic of living 
reality, its qualitative multiplicity. This superficial self, however, is 
“better adapted to the requirements of social life in general and of 
language in particular’; hence, “consciousness prefers it and gradually 
loses sight of the fundamental self ”’ (p. 128). 

Social intercourse and social needs are the factors which determine our 
apprehension of reality and lead us to separate our conscious states and to 
spread them out in a homogeneous medium, which we call time but which 
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is really space. It is because we are individuals in society that we neglect 
our deeper individuality in order to bring our conscious states to the level 
of discourse by means of which alone social life is possible. In order that 
there may be a society of individuals, an external world, common to all 
of them and distinct from each, must be formed. A confusion where inner 
states interpenetrate is of no use for social intercourse; hence ‘‘an inner 
life with well-distinguished moments and with clearly characterised states 
will answer better the requirements of social life’ (p. 139). The impulse 
to live in society, and to use language, results in a tendency to introduce 
order, and therefore externality, into our conscious states, and “‘in propor- 
tion as the conditions of social life are more completely realised, the 
current which carries our conscious states from within outwards is 
strengthened ” (p. 138), and thus a second superficial self is formed in 
the interests of society. This self may be dealt with by a superficial 
psychology adequately so long as it ‘‘leaves out what is going on”’ (le mode 
de formation). But if psychology aspire to penetrate to the reality beneath, 
to “what is going on” (les faits s’accomplissant), it must abandon 
the superficial spatialised self and the methods fitted to deal with it, and 
seek to insert itself within the concrete living self. The descent into this 
deeper self requires a violent effort which can be the result only of pro- 
longed training in abstracting from all that is external to the pure self. 
The effort is an attempt to “live” the self, and in living it to feel it. 
Thought is transcended, the self is lived as pure spiritual activity. For 
M. Bergson, therefore, Reality is psychical, in this deeper meaning of 
‘ mind.’ 

Further, in Creative Evolution we find that this psychical reality is 
identified with duration which is ‘‘ the continuous progress of the past 
which gnaws into the future and which swells as it advances” (p. 5). 
Real time or duration is spiritual existence ; and “‘ to exist is to change, to 
change is to mature, to mature is to go on creating oneself endlessly ” 
(p. 8). Since reality is change, unceasing activity, movement, a true 
philosophy of evolution will be one ‘ in which reality would be followed 
in its generation and its growth” (p. xiv). Such a philosophy will be 
the collective work of many thinkers, and in Creative Evolution M. 
Bergson desires simply “‘ to define the method and to permit a glimpse, 
on some essential points, of the possibility of its application” (p. xiv). 
The method, as we saw, is to make a descent into the living reality, to 
live it and not merely to think it. Intellect is powerless to reach reality ; 
its function—as we shall see later—is purely utilitarian. 

Since intellect is thus condemned, it might seem that we should have 
no means of “ fathoming the depths of life.”” This would be so, M. 
Bergson says, if there were only intellect, but ‘ the line of evolution that 
ends in man is not the only one ” (p. xii). We shall find that along other 
paths, other forms of consciousness have developed which also ‘“ express 
something that is immanent and essential in the evolutionary movement,” 
and it may be, he suggests, that the amalgamation of such forms of 
consciousness with intellect would result in ‘a consciousness as wide as 
life,” to which a complete, if fleeting, vision of life would be possible. 
These other forms of consciousness, however profound they may be, 
however near to reality, are yet, apart from intellect, powerless, and, it 
would seem, powerless in two ways : first, because only intellect has been 
able to free itself from external constraint,—hence intellect alone is aware 
of a problem; secondly, only intellect can formulate the solution, which 
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however, if unaided, it is powerless to find. Consequently, we need both a 
theory of knowledge to criticise the work of intellect, and a theory of life 
which, by showing us how the work of intellect has been accomplished, 
will enable us to go beyond it and complete it. 

The evolutionary movement is the movement of life itself, the élan 
vital or creative force which in its ever-forward progress gathers up and 
retains the past and present to press them into the future. But this 
forward movement is not unimpeded. Life meets with an obstacle in 
matter, and the history of the evolutionary movement is the history of the 
manceuvres of life to overcome matter. This it can do only by abandoning 
some of its tendencies in order to develop others which are incompatible 
with these. Hence life evolves in divergent directions, making selection 
of diverse tendencies as the novelist selects the characteristics of his hero, 
leaving over for others those which are incompatible with the one chosen. 
So with the evolution of life. There are a few grand routes; the rest are 
narrow bypaths. On two great highways complementary tendencies have 
been developed. Of these, intellect characterises the line that ends in 
man, instinct the line that ends in the hymenoptera. Thus “ the whole 
evolution of the animal kingdom, apart from retrogressions towards vege- 
tative life, has taken place on two divergent paths, one of which led to 
instinct, and the other to intelligence ” (p. 141). To sum up briefly the 
fundamental difference between instinct and intelligence, it may be 
expressed, on the side of action, as the difference between using—and even 
making—organic tools, and making and using inorganic, artificial tools. 
From the point of view of knowledge, the distinction lies in the fact that 
instinct is the knowledge of a thing, intellect the knowledge of a relation ; 
the one deals with a matter, the other with a form. The first kind of 
knowledge is complete and full so far as it extends, but it is limited to a 
few things; the second—intellectual knowledge—can extend over a wider 
range just because it is an empty form into which anything may be fitted, 
but for this reason it is limited in intension. They are thus complemen- 
tary. Were they fused, they would lead to complete and absolute know- 
ledge, for intellect is fitted to seek, instinct to find. 

From a study of its genesis, M. Bergson tries to show that intellect is 
fashioned on materiality and is ‘‘ at home among inanimate objects, more 
especially among solids’ (p. ix). It triumphs in geometry, and, in a 
word, is adapted “‘ to think matter.’”’ The sciences that deal with life— 
described by one of M. Bergson’s disciples, M. Wilbois, as ‘‘ sciences of 
duration ’’—are beyond the scope of intellect, just because they deal with 
the living, the mobile, the enduring. Hereby is explained, M. Bergson 
thinks, the backwardness of biology, sociology, pedagogy. 

** We see that the intellect, so skilful in dealing with the inert, is 
awkward the moment it touches the living. Whether it wants to treat 
the life of the body or the life of the mind, it proceeds with the rigour, 
the stiffness, and the brutality of an instrument not designed for such 
use. The history of hygiene or of pedagogy teaches us much in this 
matter. When we think of the cardinal, urgent, and constant need we 
have to preserve our bodies and to raise our souls, of the special facilities 
given to each of us, in this field, to experiment continually on ourselves 
and on others, of the palpable injury by which the wrongness of a 
medical or pedagogical practice is both made manifest and punished at 
once, we are amazed at the stupidity and especially at the persistence of 
errors.”” (p. 173-4). 
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And he draws the conclusion that the intellect is characterised by a 
natural inability to comprehend life. Instinct, on the other hand, is 
peculiarly fitted to deal with life, since “it only carries out further the 
work by which life organises matter—so that we cannot say . . . where 
organisation ends, and where instinct begins” (p. 174). Instinct is 
“« moulded on the very form of life,”” and it would seem that here we have 
the very faculty we need to yield us up the secrets of life. Unfortunately, 
however, instinct is not only dumb, it is for the most part unconscious, 
and turned towards action not towards knowledge. It appears also that 
instinct fails to disclose to us the secret of the creative activity of life, 
fails to comprehend life as it evolves. And so it would be if instinct were 
always to remain pure instinct—that is, instinct in its most extreme and 
unconscious form. But it is capable of developing into another faculty. 
M. Bergson has shown that instinct involves a ‘ feeling with ” its object 
that dispenses with the need for ‘“‘ knowing ”’ it, for it ‘‘teaches from 
within.” It is for this reason that instinct is confined to things and 
limited in extent. But ‘ it would only have to expand more widely, and 
then dive into its own depth completely, to be one with the generative 
force of life’ (p. 175). Instinct must “ reflect upon itself ’’ and ‘‘ extend 
its object,” it must be ‘‘ wound up into knowledge instead of being wound 
off into action ’’—so that “ if we could ask and it could reply, it would 
give up to us the most intimate secrets of life.” Such a result would be 
of the profoundest importance for philosophy. But is it possible? M. 
Bergson replies that it is, and to instinct so transformed, i.e., ‘“‘instinct that 
has become disinterested, self-conscious, capable of reflecting upon its 
object and of enlarging it indefinitely” (p. 186), he gives the name 
Intuition. 

Why then has consciousness been split into two complementary facul- 
ties of instinct and intellect, instead of developing intuition at once? The 
answer is once more that the Life-Force is limited; it has to encounter an 
enemy in matter. In order to deal with matter it has evolved intelligence, 
which is admirably fitted for its work ; and to deal with life it has evolved 
instinct, which, however, has lost in extent what it has gained in inward- 
ness. Thus the double form of consciousness is due to the double form of 
the real, and both are one-sided developments from the élan-vital. To find 
a faculty that shall be co-extensive with the real we must turn to intuition. 
And what exactly is the nature of intuition? The word itself is so 
ambiguous in its use, that it is important to determine what precisely M. 
Bergson means to include in it. Although he frequently seems to oppose 
intuition to intellect and to identify it with instinct, yet he sometimes 
suggests—as in a passage already referred to—that intuition is a fusion of 
intellect and instinct (p. xii), and thus is not opposed to the former. 
Whereas instinct is sympathy, intuition, he seems to say, is intellectual 
sympathy." The sharpness of the opposition between instinct and intellect 
which led to the relegation of the latter to an inferior plane is, therefore, 
overcome. M. Bergson does not disparage intellect; in its own domain it 
reaches absolute truth, but only within a limited range. In the realm of 
the physical sciences intellect is supreme; it fails when it touches the 
living, and the reason of its failure is that intellect is bound to the service 
of practical needs; it is above all the faculty of social life, and its work 


* Cf. “ Introduction & la Métaphysique ” in Revue de Métaphysique et 
de Morale, Jan. 1903, p. 3. 
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is to procure the satisfaction of social and biological needs. For this end 
it treats the living as if it were inert, it represents movement as a sum of 
immobilities, it spreads out the living self into a series of discontinuous, 
distinct conscious states, and finally subjects truth to the faculty of action. 
The characteristic of intuition, on the contrary, is disinterestedness, 
absorption in the object for its own sake, apart from all reference to 
practical ends. The true philosophical method is to break away from the 
tyranny of practical needs and to seek absorption in the living reality by 
means of intuition. 

In the lectures delivered before the University of Oxford this year, under 
the title of La Perception du Changement, M. Bergson pointed out that 
one of the most significant ideas of the Critique of Pure Reason is that 
“if metaphysic is possible, it is by a vision and not by an effort of 
dialectic.” Kant, having seen this, declared that metaphysic was impos- 
sible. What is thus excluded from knowledge he handed over to faith. 
M. Bergson claims to bring what was thus excluded back into the realm 
of knowledge, not intellectual knowledge indeed but the knowledge given 
by intuition. His philosophy is, therefore, above all a method; a method 
that, by turning away from the illusions due to the logic of the intellect, 
will point the way to a profound intuition that shall gradually build up 
the philosophy of the future. What is the value of the method? From 
the point of view of metaphysical theory, it would seem to have no value 
at all. By definition, intuition is individual and incommunicable. When 
we have “ dived down ”’ into the living duration that is the object of 
intuition, we cannot state the result of our experience. But a metaphysic 
exists for the purpose of expressing the “‘ vision ’’ of reality thus gained, 
and a theory of knowledge is a means thereto. It is not by chance that 
M. Bergson expresses himself by metaphor piled on metaphor. He is 
forced by the necessity of his method to adopt the artist’s standpoint; he 
must seek to suggest by metaphor what escapes the limits of clear thought. 
His metaphors are not mere superfluous adornment, tricks of oratory, but 
a vital part of his philosophy, the sole means whereby he may express 
himself. It is, therefore, as has been frequently pointed out, futile either 
to argue with M. Bergson, or to seek arguments that support his position. 
He uses no argument; he states his views with eloquence, and supports 
them with metaphors, but he offers no loophole for discussion. The 
philosophy of becoming is indemonstrable, and he does not seek to 
demonstrate it. Thus it would appear that this philosophical method is 
essentially akin to that religious intuition which finds expression in an 
exclamation such as that of F. W. H. Myers, ‘‘ O could I tell, ye surely 
would believe it! ’’ But it cannot be told. Regarded as a form of 
mysticism this may stand, but for a metaphysic it is an unsatisfactory 
position. 

We have no space left in which to deal with the many other points of 
interest in Creative Evolution—such as M. Bergson’s examination and 
repudiation of the ideas of “ nothing’ and “ disorder” regarded as 
expressing actual realities, whereas they are merely practical ideas, 
relative to our action; nor to consider his well-known comparison of the 
intellect to a kinematograph. Nor can we deal here with the difficulties 
raised by his conception of matter and its relation to the Life-Force. But 
we may in conclusion touch on a question of special interest to readers of 
this Review, viz., How does M. Bergson explain the superiority of man 
over the other animals? His theory that consciousness is “‘ proportionate 
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to the living being’s power of choice ”’ (p. 189) enables him to assume a 
radical difference between animal and human consciousness. In the animal 
consciousness is compressed, so that his power of choice is limited; in 
man consciousness achieves independence, breaks its chain and sets itself 
free. While the animal is an automaton whose attention is held captive, 
man is freed from automatism and set at liberty. ‘‘ Man not only main- 
tains his machine, he succeeds in using it as he pleases ’’ (p. 279). Man’s 
brain differs from the dog’s or monkey’s perhaps only in increased com- 
plexity, but its superiority comes from the fact that “it enables him to 
build an unlimited number of motor mechanisms, to oppose new habits to 
the old one unceasingly, and, by dividing automatism against itself, to 
tule it.’ 

Man, therefore, may be called the ‘‘end’’ of evolution, since through 
him the “ breath of life ’’ has passed most freely. But he is in no sense 
the preformed design of evolution, nor does he embody all that is of value 
in its movement. Man has evolved ‘‘ only by abandoning a part of him- 
self on the way,” and on other lines of development there are comple- 
mentary tendencies which he lacks, at least in part. From this point of 
view the animals—even hostile species, have been ‘‘useful travelling com- 
panions, on whom consciousness has unloaded whatever encumbrances it 
was dragging along, and who have enabled it to rise, in man, to heights 
from which it sees an unlimited horizon open again before it ”’ (p. 281). 

In conclusion we may briefly suggest M. Bergson’s place in the develop- 
ment of European philosophy. To the English-speaking world, his main 
theses—especially in the earlier works—came with such force of novelty 
that he appeared to have no roots in the past, but to be developing a 
wholly new and, in that sense, profoundly original philosophy. But if we 
follow the course of philosophy in France during the nineteenth century, 
we find that M. Bergson’s philosophy is the continuation of a current 
of French thought derived from Maine de Biran and Ravaisson, while his 
theory of intuition itself is, to some extent, foreshadowed by the latter. 
On the other hand, the claim to include M. Bergson among the adherents 
of Pragmatism appears wholly unfounded. It is true that he lays stress 
on the utilitarian nature of intellect, but he does so only to show its 
inadequacy for the service of absolute truth. The truth that gives us 
reality, he holds, will not be found by following the way pointed out by 
our practical activity; only by freeing ourselves from the bondage of 
utility and social needs shall we attain ultimate truth. From this it would 
seem that M. Bergson regards the social life as superficial in comparison 
with a more fundamental and purely individual life, to the recovery of 
which he exhorts us. The theory raises a question of importance for 
students of sociology, but how far the conception that creative evolution 
finds its culmination in man may assist us in explaining the significance 
and worth of the social life, we must leave readers to judge for themselves. 

L. S. STEBBING. 


THE INTERVENTION OF THE STATE. 
“ L’EVOLUTION DE LE FORTUNE DE L’ETAT.” Par A. Bochard. Paris: V. 
Giard et E. Briére. 
““ MANUEL PRATIQUE Des Lois Socrates.”” Par A. Cavaillon. Paris: V. 
Giard et E. Briére. 
Two generations ago a general agreement seemed to have been reached 
as to the functions of the State. It was the business of the government 
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to defend the country from enemies abroad, to keep order at home, and to 
give free play to all in the beneficent competition of private enterprise. 
There were, it is true, a few discordant voices. To Saint-Simon, Proudhon, 
and the early socialists, the poverty and the exploitation of the mass of 
the people under free competition was a sufficient ground for the inter- 
vention of the State. To Comte, Society was an organism of which 
government was an organ, and the functions of that organ would be 
different in different stages of social evolution. The general opinion, 
however, was that the interference of government, potent for evil and 
impotent for good, should be reduced to a minimum. But in the last half- 
century, the logic of events has made many breaches in the imposing 
fabric reared by the classical economists. In some countries and some 
industries, free play to competition has resulted in trusts and monopolies. 
The poor have gained but a small share in the enormous increase of wealth 
which has fallen to the rich. Management by joint-stock companies has 
largely taken the place of ‘‘ the master’s eye,”’ and approximates much 
more closely in its conditions to management by public functionaries. 
The organic theory of society is more and more accepted. It is not found 
in practice that under the reign of free competition and exploitation, 
private and public interest invariably coincide. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that proposals have been made and in some cases 
adopted to enlarge the sphere of State intervention either to prevent 
private monopoly or gain revenue by exploiting industries, or on the 
other hand to protect the workers by regulations. 

M. Bochard’s work is a careful and discriminating review of the various 
forms of property possessed by the State, whether now or in times gone 
by, and a consideration of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
government acting as agriculturist, manufacturer, merchant or banker. 
His general bias is against such action, but he in each case weighs the 
evidence, and decides, not in accordance with a rigid theory, but with the 
facts of the particular case. He is often sceptical as to the financial 
advantage to the State of such interposition, even if all other considerations 
were in its favour : a plus may sometimes become a minus value ; unearned 
increment may by changes over which governments have no control 
become a decrement. It is a doubtful advantage to give up the regular 
supply of taxation for the fluctuating returns of business. Rigidity and 
routine are characteristic of a bureaucracy, while flexibility and a readiness 
to accept and even to seek for new inventions and methods is a necessity 
of industrial progress. In regard, however, to this last argument, M. 
Bochard does not subject the motives of those engaged in the public 
service to any analysis as keen and exhaustive as that applied by Mr. J. 
A. Hobson in his paper entitled ‘‘ The Psychology of Public Business 
Enterprise.” * On the other hand, he lays down no rigid rule against 
State intervention. Afforestation, considering the slow growth of forests 
and their necessity for health and agriculture, he thinks, cannot safely 
be left to private initiative. He gives statistics to show that if the State 
creates a monopoly for purposes of revenue, it will obtain better results 
by exploiting the monopoly itself than by farming it out to companies or 
individuals. 

But the most important contribution of the author to the study of the 


* Sociological Review, Vol. II, p. 55 (Jam. 1909), reprinted in ‘‘ The 
Crisis of Liberalism,” p. 139. 
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subject is the stress he lays on the distinction between the public and the 
private domain of the State. The roads, streets, parks, museums—every- 
thing which has no owner and which the State holds for the use of all who 
wish to use it constitutes the public domain of the State. This allocation 
to the public domain is not affected by the levying of a toll on the users 
in some cases. The private domain of the State is the land or industries 
exploited to provide the State with revenue. Obviously, the two forms of 
property cannot be rigidly divided. The toll-gate may yield more revenue 
than is necessary for the up-keep of the road. But in general the distinc- 
tion is fairly clear; and if a toll or entrance-fee is demanded for the use 
of public facilities, it should be fixed so as only to cover expenses. The 
trend is towards a transfer of the State’s property from the private to the 
public domain, and towards the gratuitous use of the latter. 

When, however, M. Bochard attempts to apply this division to various 
forms of property, the task becomes somewhat difficult. All that is under 
the soil, he thinks, should be classed in the public domain. Private 
individuals might work mines, which are only valuable when discovered. 
He would not recommend the government to undertake an investment of 
so much risk. But as part of the public domain he considers, the govern- 
ment may see that they are worked to the best public advantage. As 
regards the railways, he classes the permanent way, and the stations in 
the public domain, but not the rolling-stock. The United States and 
England which treated the railways as private concerns, found themselves 
in conflict with realities and had in the end to interfere by way of regula- 
tion. When the original capital is written off, the permanent way, etc., 
would naturally become the property of the State. There remain, however, 
two questions. First, should the State directly manage the railways or 
entrust their management to private companies under conditions? 
Secondly, after providing for the expense of working, should a further 
charge be made on those using the railways in order to relieve the general 
body of taxpayers? This second question M. Bochard answers in the 
negative. It would be to treat the railways as part of the private and 
not the public domain of the State. 

The evolution of the public fortune, according to our author, has been 
continuous. At first the private domain was the chief source of revenue, 
and included all the property of the State. Gradually, the public domain, 
which yields no revenue, grew at the expense of the private, and the 
necessities of the treasury were more and more supplied by taxation— 
which in the opinion of M. Bochard, should be used for its primary purpose 
of raising revenue and not to effect social changes or moral improvement. 
But from this accurate account of the course of events, he draws two 
inferences that may be open to question. He believes that this course 
must continue and that the private domain of the State is destined in the 
end completely to disappear, and taxation to remain as the only source of 
revenue; or at least the direct exploitation of industry by the State will 
not be largely adopted from fiscal motives. This, however, supposes that 
the objections to this exploitation are permanent and do not merely corres- 
pond to a particular transitional phase in thought. Is it not possible 
that with the substitution of an organic for an individualist view of Society, 
the question may be re-opened. Again, M. Bochard sees in the increase 
of the public domain some compensation to the workers for their poverty : 
they will share in the common inkeritance; but the facilities thus offered 
do not include the chief necessaries of life, and can never supply their 
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place. The finest picture gallery will not feed the under-fed: the widest 
streets and the most beautiful parks are an uncomfortable lodging. 

While M. Bochard thus discusses with such ample knowledge and 
perspicacity the fitness of the State for individual exploitation, M. 
Cavaillon, a Juge de Paix at Marseilles, summarises the various laws that 
are actually in operation in France for the protection and assistance of 
the workers. His excellent little book is noteworthy in this that, in 
addition to a plain statement of the law, its working and the means by 
which it is enforced, he traces the history of the legislative enactments 
on the subject. S. H. Swinny. 


“Socia, EVOLUTION AND Po.itica, THEORY.” By L. T. Hobhouse. 
Columbia University Press. New York, 1911. 


PROFESSOR HosHouse’s lectures delivered at Columbia University in 1911 
are as suggestive and closely reasoned as his earlier sociological writings 
have taught us to expect. Though dealing with abstract conceptions he 
reaches very definite and concrete conclusions. The extraordinary hope- 
fulness of the book will strike every reader. Brushing aside materialism, 
scepticism, and pessimism, he bids us look forward to a richer and more 
harmonious life, to be secured by the operation of the social will. 

Though well aware of the many sinister phenomena of our time, Mr. 
Hobhouse reminds us that every evil now calls forth a strong and persistent 
effort to cure it. He avoids the common error of confounding evolution 
with progress, which means and can only mean the realisation of an 
ethical order. The science and philosophy of the mid-Victorian era too 
often overlooked the distinction, regarding both alike as the fruits of 
natural selection. The biological approach to sociology is sharply criti- 
cised on the ground that the aims and values of biology are totally unsuited 
to the science of society. Though the doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
is now rarely met with in its naked crudity, Mr. Hobhouse detects the 
recrudescence of not a few of its fallacies in eugenics, to the discussion of 
which he devotes the longest and one of the most powerful chapters in 
the book.* While accepting the ideal of improving the human stock as 
one among many avenues of advance, he challenges the philosophy on 
which current eugenic doctrine usually rests and denounces the dogmatism 
and superficiality which disfigure large masses of eugenic literature. ‘‘ To 
read a good deal of what is written on the subject of unfitness one might 
suppose the whole question is as simple as daylight.”” No authoritative 
classification of stocks can be reached by the aid of biological conceptions 
alone. What is physically imperfect and undesirable may be socially of 
the utmost value. 

Mr. Hobhouse looks for progress not in racial but in social modifica- 
tions. The measure of advance is to be found in the growth of social mind 
and its control over the conditions and aims of life. An interesting chapter 
on the Growth of the State traces the development of humanity from 
kinship to authority and from authority to citizenship. The modern State 
at its best reconciles social co-operation with the spontaneity of the 
individual citizen. Thought, moreover, has advanced to the conception 
of the social betterment of humanity as the guiding principle of effort. 


* Published im the Sociological Review, October 1911. 
F 
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We shall henceforward consciously and deliberately undertake the har- 
monious development of society which has been in the past unconsciously 
and fitfully pursued. As the education and influence of the social mind 
advance, the pace will quicken. The extension of collective action which 
is involved in the operation of the social will has no terrors for Mr. 
Hobhouse. Modern governments are the servants, not the masters, of the 
community, which has no cause to fear them. The antithesis between the 
rights of the individual and the welfare of the State is false, for liberty 
and control are firm allies. ‘‘ Social evolution has brought us to a point 
at which the future movement of society may be subjected to rational 
control.” It is not a little encouraging to learn the conviction of one of 
our most clear-sighted thinkers that we are on the threshold of a better 


time and that we can have progress if we wish for it. 
G. P. Goocu. 


“ Tue PsycHo.ocy or Epucation.” By J. Welton, M.A., Professor of 
Education in the University of Leeds. Macmillan, 1911. 8vo. 7/6 
net. 

Here is a book of obvious usefulness, and we doubt not, since progress is 

in the air, of assured success in British scholastic circles, from training- 

college classes to inspectors and headmasters in council. Orderly and 
comprehensive, intelligent and reasonable, temperate and calm, it will be 
read with satisfaction and agreement at all these levels. To education 
officials and meinbers of education committees it may be recommended, as 
giving them, gently but unmistakably, views which those at work among 
the machinery are apt to miss, of what such machinery is or should be 
designed for. And as here and there a professor or college don awakes 
from his absorption in his special subject to consider its educational value, 
he too may do much worse than begin with Professor Welton’s volume. 
True, we have here none of the sparkling freshness, the bright penetra- 
tion of William James, but the doctrine of life, and therefore education, as 
above all things purposive, is faithfully inculcated ; and if there is in the 
volume none of the tumultuous variety and suggestiveness of Stanley Hall, 
it is much that the problems of sex and adolescence are no longer passed 
over. Yet with all these virtues and more—irreproachable logic, encyclo- 
peedic survey, excellent counsel—we lay down the book with some 
disappointment. It remains unconvincing, because too abstract, like the 
seminarist’s ‘‘ morals,”’ the politician’s ‘‘ social duties,’’ and the like; and 
thus, though in itself sincere, it tends to encourage the same fallacious 
satisfaction as theirs, and to maintain the same practical blindness to the 
real world of city and country, save as “‘ lying in wickedness ” around. 
Let us not, however, unduly blame this good psychologist of education 
who has been doing his best with the machinery and materials at his hand. 
His task of amending education towards life must be complemented from 
without; and the best of life must be brought into education. To take 
stock afresh of the social heritage—in one school too traditional, in another 
too specialised, in all insufficient—is a sociological element of the educa- 
tion problem for lack of which, as we see here, even its best psychological 
pedagogues are delayed; albeit given this, they would do wonders in 
making it more accessible for recapitulation and assimilation. Similarly 
the educationist is but calling us to our problems with his appeal to the 
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future, his sense of duty, his note of idealism: he leaves us to unriddle 
what the future is to be. What are its trends of evolution, up and down, 
and what the factors of them—here of deterioration, there of hope, and 
what the duties accordingly? Given these, he can educate for the future. 
Without them what can he do but educate for the past—of dying scholar- 
ship with one school, or the present of machine-drudgeries, functionalisms, 
or specialisms? Education in detail may be reformed in many ways and 
from within; here indeed is an author doing useful work in it. But what 
more urgently needs to be vitalised from without? Here lies one of the 
supreme problems and tasks of sociology, the very Sphinx-riddle anew, 
and with all its mingling of penalty and hope. P.G. 


‘‘THE NATURE OF PERSONALITY.” By William Temple. London: Mac- 
millan, 1911. 2/6 net. 


THis volume consists of eight Lent lectures which were given at Oxford 
in 1910, prefaced by an address on “ Materialism and Agnosticism,” that 
was delivered at the Universities of Sydney and Melbourne in August of 
that year. The matter does not appeal to the sociologist, because it 
belongs to the pre-positive school of thought: but it holds his attention, 
gives him pleasure and commands his admiration; for the reasoning is 
clear and scholarly, and is far from being vulgarly dogmatic. Indeed, Mr. 
Temple manifests an understanding of the sociological position such as 
the sociologist frequently fails to acquire with reference to that of the 
theologian : and he frankly acknowledges that if he had been a physio- 
logist he would in all probability have interpreted the world in terms 
of materialism. He distinguishes men from things on the one hand and 
brutes on the other, by showing how they link past and present to the 
future. ‘‘ The more complete our Personality,” he says, ‘‘so much the 
more will the Future preponderate over the Past in our interest.’’ Thus 
he makes purpose “ the highest and most distinctive mark of Personality,’ 
and, following Dr. McDougall, postulates that happiness and freedom are 
realized in the carrying-out of one’s purpose with such persistence that all 
random impulses are suppressed in the pursuit : ‘‘ This is the true freedom 
of man, when his whole nature controls all its own constituent parts.’ 
Among these constituents he finds a social instinct that causes men to seek 
the approval of others by leading a moral life, that is to say, a life of 
love towards humanity that involves willing self-sacrifice. Having arrived 
at this exalted conception he acknowledges that it ‘‘ transcends altogether 
any empirical instances of Personality,” and shades off the argument into 
a discussion of the nature of God which gives him “‘ a clue to the explana- 
tion of the world, the groundwork of a true and final metaphysic.” 
Here, of course, the sociologist cannot follow him. But on the plane of 
morality metaphysician and man of science are perfectly at home with 
each other; and there, unfortunately, the latter discovers no inconsiderable 
number of men and women whose self-control and unity of purpose are 
admirable, but who are not particularly benevolent members of society on 
that account. Mr. Temple urges that, for two reasons, the selfish libertine 
is not free and happy. “ It is not his whole nature that expresses itself 
in his acts of indulgence: he has no real self by which to guide his 
actions.”” The psychologist, unhappily, knows a good many people whose 
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whole self is anything but unselfish and anything but unreal: and he has 
not observed that they find it at all grievous to endure the permanent 
non-satisfaction of the social instinct, which Mr. Temple represents as a 
great hardship to them. The gay thief and the swindling speculator put 
their whole soul into their adventures, and unless they are caught are 
eminently free and happy in these. It is a pity that the moralist so often 
denies the existence of such men, for only by recognizing it fully can he 
find out how it could be prevented. The victim contributes almost as 
much to an evil deed as the perpetrator; and only by understanding the 
latter and neutralizing his machinations can the former prevent his own 
unselfishness from being a source of harm to himself and the world. 
Nevertheless, one is grateful to Mr. Temple for his idealism. It does not 
show his readers how to make the bad man good; but it is very helpful 
to those who have formed a high purpose and wish to confirm themselves 
in their allegiance thereto: and to these the well-worded reasoning in 
which it is set forth in this little book will be most welcome. 


‘* Historica, Socio.ocy ’’: A Textbook of Politics. By Frank Granger. 
Methuen. 3/6 net. 

To use a simile of Professor Bergson’s, reading this bock is like leaping 
up a staircase, whereas if the author, as a writer, had been an artist as 
well as a psychologist, he would have led us along a gentle slope which 
presented neither gaps nor stumbling-blocks. The connection of thought, 
indeed, is often very obscure; sometimes even neighbouring sentences do 
not fit each other. These two, for instance, on page 207, make an odd 
sequence :— 

“We shall not expect to find precise guidance in our political aims 
from concrete examples. Hence we shall be saved from some of the 
errors into which thinkers are led who attempt to deduce everything 
from abstract principles.’ 


On the previous page, again, Professor Granger is balancing socialism 
against individualism, when, by way of illustration, he makes an abrupt 
break in the comparison by thus introducing a third term, religion :— 
“‘ The exaltation of socialism into a religion is paralleled by the exaltation 
of the Roman Emperor into a god. On the other hand, the Roman state 
interfered very little with the family.” Under the circumstances the book 
as a whole makes a somewhat blurred impression on the mind. This 
result is regrettable, because much of the matter is excellent apart from 
its constructional setting. The part that will commend itself the most 
strongly to the sociologist is the criticism of political institutions and 
procedure with the doctrine that is the outcome of the criticism. Professor 
Granger holds that politics, at present, is a professional, not a national, 
concern, that “‘ the will of the people ” is a fiction and that majority rule 
has only a fortuitous connection with morality ; but he looks forward to a 
time when the growth of order and peace will make it “ possible to treat 
the state as a means towards the most perfect life.” ‘ Public opinion 
even yet is little more than a phrase,” he writes on page 66. ‘ The 
excitement of political life consists in this : politics is a huge game played 
with men’s lives and wealth for counters. Some day politics will be a 
business with the accounts properly audited, in such a way that the plain 
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man can understand.” In spite of his frequently slipshod ways of expres- 
sion, one is grateful to Professor Granger for having written this primer, 
though it is inferior to his previous books, in particular “‘ The Worship of 
the Romans ”’ and “‘ The Soul of a Christian.” M.E.R. 


“AN INTRODUCTION TO EUGENICS.” By W. C. D. and C. D. Whetham. 
Cambridge : Bowes and Bowes, 1912. 1/- net. 

TuIs is a handy little introduction to the subject of which it treats. It 
has the quiet, restrained, and pleasant style one has come to expect from 
its authors, but its weakness is a certain non-committal attitude which 
accepts all schools of thought—biometrical, Mendelian and medical— 
without attempting to give any clue as to their respective merits. Further, 
had the authors consulted competent medical authorities many rather 
serious mistakes might have been avoided. The historical beginnings of 
the eugenic problem, for instance, date back long prior to the birth of Sir 
Francis Galton. The active work on idiocy, imbecility, and feeble-minded- 
ness and on such questions as the desirability of segregating mental defec- 
tives in institutions, as well as of hereditary susceptibility to disease, may 
have been unfamiliar to the general public but was not so to medical men. 
Sir Francis Galton popularised the eugenic idea and gave it a name, but 
he did not found its practice, and his principle of mathematical probability 
is one that the majority of medical men entirely disagree with. They 
consider that a diagnostic study of the individual case, based upon family 
history studies and evidence from personal examination of bodily and 
mental defects, is far safer than mathematical research. Among numerous 
slips of which Mr. and Mrs. Whetham are guilty, I note that “ racial,” 
which is a biological term, is often confused with national and social 
traditional standpoints. Hygienic studies are confused with eugenic, and 
Lombroso’s work is referred to as if it were accepted by most criminologists 
instead of being rejected by them. If, however, the book is regarded not 
as an authoritative statement but as a presentation of the Galtonian 
position, both in its weakness and in its strength, it has a good deal to 
recommend it; but it should not be forgotten that this position has many 
serious defects. There is no index to the volume and the references to 
the bibliographical aspect of the question are lacking in the names of 
those who have raised strong objections to the eugenic outlook as a whole. 
Huxley’s “‘ Evolution and Ethics,” for example, should certainly have 
been alluded to, and the hygienic and sociological criticisms that have 
been raised ought to have been reconciled or combated. 


“‘ BREEDING AND THE MENDELIAN Discovery.” By A. D. Darbishire, M.D. 
With illustrations in colour and in black and white. Cassell & Co., 


1o1r. 7/6 net. 
Dr. DaRBISHIRE has written a book of a popular nature on the subject 
of Mendelism that ought to be of much help to both elementary students 
and practical breeders. It is well printed and well illustrated, and there 
is a useful glossary of terms and an index. The style is simple and easy 
to read, and the author expresses a hope that the breeder and the student 
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of heredity may be brought together more closely than they have been 
in the past. The book should help materially towards so desirable an end. 
Dr. Darbishire gives an exposition of Mendelism and refrains alike from 
defence and criticism of Mendelian phenomena. This the reviewer cannot 
help feeling is a serious defect, a defect common to almost all writers on 
the subject. There is no chapter dealing with the prevalence of Mendelian 
characters, an aspect of Mendelism that certainly deserves consideration 
at the present time. Hence one might infer that Dr. Darbishire considers 
Mendelian methods to be the only effective ones in the art of breeding or 
in the study of heredity. One may hope that when a later edition is called 
for at least one other chapter, written as simply and as interestingly as 
those already published, will relate, from Dr. Darbishire’s own standpoint, 
Mendelian and non-Mendelian characters together, and express his views, 
giving the data he would support them with, on the position that 
Mendelism is likely to hold in the near and distant future. With this 
exception the book can be strongly recommended. 


“Tur INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS.” By Eugenio Rignano. 
Translated by Basil C. H. Harvey. Open Court Publishing Co., 
1911. $2.00 net. 
THE writer of this volume has produced a speculative study, concerned 
with assumption and theory rather than with fact, on the question of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics. In many ways the title is mis- 
leading, as problems of development and physiological phenomena are 
accorded considerably more space than questions relating to heredity. 
Indeed there is but one chapter out of eight (the fifth) which in any way 
justifies the title given. The opening paragraph contains the statement 
that “‘ proof [of acquired characteristics] which should be irrefutable and 
not open to any objections has remained so far unfulfilled ’—a statement 
which is further testimony of inadequate treatment. The reader who might 
have been looking for a defence of Lamarckism will therefore be dis- 
appointed, as also will the social student who may have hoped for some 
light to be thrown on the human side of heredity. There are, however, 
many interesting thoughts in the book, which, moreover, affords evidence, 
from its many references to authorities, of wide reading on the part of 
the author. a Ry 


“ BIOLOGICAL FACT AND THE STRUCTURE oF Society.” By W. Bateson, 
M.A., F.R.S. The Herbert Spencer Lecture 1912. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press 1912. 1/- net. 
PRIMARILY, Professor Bateson’s lecture is a re-assertion of the claim, so 
well established by the thinker in whose honour this lectureship was 
founded, that the physiology and psychology of the individual would 
be the basis for any adequate theory of society and, perhaps even more, 
for any safe direction of its future evolution. Secondly, this lecture is a 
quite exceptionally interesting, provocative, and suggestive statement of 
the light in which social problems appear to the student of genetics. Thus, 
in not unmarked contrast to Sir Francis Galton’s Herbert Spencer lecture 
in 1907, Mr. Bateson inclines to question altogether the validity of proposals 
for what we now generally call “ positive eugenics,” though he heartily 
assents to the “ negative eugenics ” in regard to the feeble-minded. The 
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chief immediate service of genetics to sociology, in his judgment, is its 
demonstration of the inherent unlikeness and inequality of men; from 
which, of course, large conclusions may be drawn, against the theory of 
democracy, against the present brutalities of criminal justice—to use a 
doubly significant term—and notably against those biometricians who are 
invoking the sanction of biology for a return to natural selection as the 
salvation of society. The author writes with more passion and power 
than is customary in the man of science, and in many sentences reminds 
us of Huxley. C. W. S. 


“ SIGNIFICS AND LANGUAGE.” By Victoria Welby. Macmillan and Co., 
1g11. 3/6 net. 

Lapy WeELBy, whose death last month we record elsewhere, held the 
view that the time has come for translating the knowledge now 
accumulated ‘‘ into valid terms of life and thought.” Until this trans- 
lation has been made our “ thinking is in arrears and lags behind 
enacted experience.”’ In other words our philosophical and economic 
integrations have not kept pace with our discoveries in science and 
mechanics. ‘‘ Great tracts of experience...... remain without an 
ordered vocabulary or notation.’”” To remedy this defect we must study 
Significs, tentatively defined in this book as the science concerned wholly 
with sense, meaning, and significance of all expression ‘‘ whether by 
action or sound, symbol or picture.’”” Now from time immemorial distin- 
guished authors have endeavoured to express their ideas precisely and 
adequately. The very first evidence that a man is thinking for himself 
is detected in his use of language, in his scrupulous care to leave no shade 
of ambiguity in the reader’s mind. This purifying process can be seen 
at work everywhere where thinkers and writers aggregate. It would 
almost seem as if words were in constant need of medical treatment, so 
liable are they to collect and store material inimical to their life. In the 
appendix to this little book illustrations are given from writers and 
speakers of the wrong use of words, or rather of a lack of precision and 
discrimination in the expression of ideas. One writer is offended because 
amaigrissements is confounded with atrophies; another writer states that 
“one of the principal obstacles to the rapid diffusion of a new idea lies 
in the difficulty of finding suitable expressions to convey its essential 
point to other minds.” Sir Frederick Pollock, referring to Spinoza’s 
contribution to philosophy, says, ‘‘ The terms were there to his hand, still 
the only currency of scholars; the ideas for which they had been framed 
were dead or dying.” We might continue to quote from the appendix and 
elsewhere passages written with the object of showing how difficult it is 
for language to time its growth in close correspondence with that of 
thought. But at the end of our quotations we should still be left asking 
whether Significs merely sought to tighten the connection between words 
and things. If that is its only function then it is no new science, but as 
old as articulate utterance. Turn into any library, and book after book 
could be made to give up its quota of illustrations to the science of 
Significs were this all. It is not all, and the science of Significs will never 
be written before all that is potential in man is actualised—until, in short, 
the Logos becomes synonymous with Expression. Nevertheless, Lady 
Welby’s booklet is well worth reading, and though she may not have 
Succeeded she has failed in a good cause. F. K. 
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“Le Crime A Deux: Essai de Psycho-Pathologie Sociale.’’ Par Scipio 
Sighele. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Paris: V. Giard 
et E. Briére. 

As pathology is subject to the laws of physiology, so all activity, honest 

or criminal, develops similar phenomena. The novice in crime admires 

and imitates the great criminal as the small shopkeeper admires and 
imitates the founder of a great business. Hence the theory of suggestion— 
the influence of the strong over the weak. This theory is worked out by 

M. Sighele in an exhaustive examination of crimes in which two persons 

co-operate. Probably, in most of such crimes, murder, robbery or whatever 

it may be, one of the two engaged acts under the suggestion or influence 
of the other; but it does not seem impossible that the joint criminals in 
some cases may be of nearly equal strength, and nearly equal guilt, neither 

acting at the suggestion of the other. S. H.S. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


FRENCH. 


WitH the February number the BuLLeTin of the Solvay Institute enters on 
the third year of a career that has been marked by refreshing originality. 
M. Waxweiler has not been afraid to make alterations in the arrangement 
of the matter and in format, which amount to a confession that at the 
outset he did not know all there was to know as to the management of the 
literary department of a sociological institute. Hence the changes have 
always been improvements : and to-day the Bulletin is more than twice as 
thick as it used to be, while it is only half as heavy on the post-office 
balance. From a birthday address which forms the preface to this number 
the student will learn much about sociology inthe making. M. Waxweiler’s 
method of work brings together large numbers of experts in all the social 
sciences, who seem to synthetize their specialisms into the sociological 
harmony with eminent success. He thinks the most serious mistake that 
sociologists are liable to make is that of turning their science into an 
absolute philosophy instead of building it up continually on the facts which 
the other sciences bring to light as they grow and become organized. At 
the same time he seems to have rather too much faith in his power to turn 
biology, economics, and various other disciplines into sociology by pro- 
nouncing a sociological incantation over them.—To give in brief notes 
any idea of the contents of the volume would be impossible. We mention 
one fact only recorded here, in the section which was once called Réunions 
des Groupes d’études, but is now headed Chronique de l’Institut. We 
refer to the admiration that recent social legislation in England has 
aroused on the Continent, and to the lectures on the subject which, by 
arrangement with the Eighty Club, were given at the Institute last 
January by Messrs. Philip Morrell, A. G. Gardiner, John Brunner and 
Charles Mallet. The first lecturer dealt with agrarian politics, the second 
with social, the third with industrial, and the fourth with fiscal politics. 
Not content with obtaining thus much information from British orators, 
the director arranged a conference on ‘‘ Social Reform by Political Means " 
at which seven members of the Eighty Club were the chief debaters, and 
the proceedings at which will be reported in the series of the publications 
of the Institute which is known as Actualités sociales. 


Among the long book-notices in La Revur DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE 
Moraes for January there is an interesting account o “ Human Quint- 
essentials,” the study in sociological politics by which M. Sigurd Ibsen, 
son of the poet, has lately enhanced the good reputation he won many 
years ago as a statesman, a writer, and a lecturer on sociology. A very 
good method whereby the British reader could follow the drift of the book 
would be to think of Wordsworth’s valuation of nature, and then imagine 
a state of things which exactly contradicts this in every respect. Where 
Wordsworth would discover purpose, economy, providence and progress, 
M. Ibsen finds fortuity, waste, indifference and mere wave-like evolution. 
Nevertheless the stateman’s view is the more hopeful, for it shows how, 
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when they realize the hostility of nature towards themselves, men will 
convert the political world, which is now the theatre of opposing evolu- 
tionary forces, into a studio-laboratory in which the art and science of 
making the best of every man and woman in the country will be evolved 
through patient investigation and experiment pursued with co-operative 
goodwill.—_Among the articles in this number there is a continuation of 
M. Colonna d’Istria’s reviews of the psycho-physics of Cabanis which 
makes one ashamed of the prevalent ignorance of people’s temperamental 
characteristics. How seldom anyone associates energy for work and play, 
accompanied often by a certain disquietude, with activity of the liver; or 
placidity with large lung capacity ; or this, in other cases, with feelings of 
well-being and with warm if rather fugitive affections! Yet Cabanis was 
making correlations of this kind before the opening of the nineteenth 
century. 


In view of the disestablishment campaign that is now going on in 
Wales, La Science SoctaLe for January and February is particularly useful, 
for it consists of a treatise on the separation of church and state in France. 
The author, M. Paul Bureau, attributes the hostility of the priests to the 
government largely to their habit of attaching a personal significance to 
events and to the actions of others. Thus they were unable to understand 
how the state could deal with Catholics as citizens and not, at the same 
time, as devotees ; and how, if that miracle of impartiality were possible, 
any magistrate could perform it without jeopardizing the well-being and 
even the existence of the Church. These alarms, naturally, have proved 
to be bugbears, and neither widespread heresy nor secularization of the 
Church has resulted from the freedom which has been granted to it. The 
enthusiasm of its adherents may, to some extent, be factitious, but there is 
a great deal more life in it, M. Bureau demonstrates, than the Republicans 
who pushed through the legislation of 1905 imagined. He compares it, 
indeed, to a spring which, if diverted from one channel, will always find 
another. 

The March number is a section of a book on La Morale des nations 
which is now in the press, and which has brought honour to its author, 
M. G. Olphe-Galliard, in the shape of a prize awarded by the Academy of 
Political and Social Science. In these pages the international humani- 
tarianism of the present day is ascribed in the first place to the emancipa- 
tion of the American colonies, and in the second place to the development 
of commerce. The argument is supported by a history of the furmer 
movement and of the European Concert which gives a higher place in the 
scale of progress to the Anglo-Saxon than to the Latin races, willing as 
the latter have always been to fight for an idea. The commonsense of this 
view is marred by the disposition to assume the existence of a necessary 
connection between industrial prosperity and moral elevation which is 
characteristic of the Demolins school of thought. 

The December issue is a continuation of M. Philippe Champault’s 
classificatory studies of the family as an educative institution, with illus- 
trative chapters describing the daily life of the peasants of Lombardy. 

Two Documents were issued by Le Musée Social, in December : one by 
Mme. Moll-Weiss on the schools for servants in Switzerland, the other by 
M. Martin Saint-Léon on the Third Congress of the International Institute 
of the Middle Classes. Mme. Moll-Weiss visited the schools at Berne, 
Worb, Lenzburg, Niderlentz, Herzogenbuchsee, Chailly, Fribourg and 
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Geneva. In most the servants were conspicuous by their absence : and the 
impression that the report makes on one’s mind is that in Switzerland, 
as in other countries, institutions of this kind are managed with so little 
diplomacy that they seem what they are—devices, which are often bribes, 
for persuading girls to work under conditions to which they do not want 
to submit. Mme. Moll-Weiss’s conclusion is that domestic industry would 
be made popular only by means of some sort of factory act. She also 
pleads for technical education, in spite of the contempt in which it is held 
by the girls.—The account of the Congress is a record of remarkable 
enterprise and progress, in which, it is to be noted, British people have 
had no part. The Institute was founded in 1903 for the protection of 
merchants and manufacturers doing business on a small scale against the 
trusts and the universal providers. It seems to possess the character at 
once of a guild and a trade union, and to be doing not a little to promote 
a robust Arbeitsfreude and a healthy individualism. 

The January document, which concerns the inter-racial agricultural 
associations of Morocco, is a very pleasing study of the process known 
as making the desert blossom like a rose. ‘“‘ Our country was being 
consumed by fire,’’ the natives declare, ‘‘ which the French have put out.” 

Le progres et sa formule and La lutte pour le progrés, which form the 
first article in the Revugr INTERNATIONALE DE SocioLoGre for January, are 
a continuation of the lectures on the theory of progress which Professor 
Antonio Dellepiane gave last term at the Sorbonne. His criterion of 
progress is fulness of life, mental, moral and physical, realized by every 
member of society. He sociologizes Darwin’s law of the struggle for life 
and Von Ihering’s conception of the struggle for one’s rights by introducing 
into the field of social science the idea of the struggle for progress, or the 
struggle to secure from nature, but not from man, the wherewithal for 
the complete development of all the natural gifts of all men. La prévision 
en sociologie is a paper which M. Paul Vibert read before the Paris 
Sociological Society on December 13th last. It is largely a protest against 
the blundering empiricism of statesmen, social reformers and ministers of 
religion, which has been perpetuated by such dicta as Labruyére’s “ The 
man who foresees nothing is often deceived; the man who foresees too 
much is always unhappy”: and Chateaubriand’s “Almost always, in 
politics, the result contradicts the prophecy.’’ M. Vibert contends that it 
is always incomplete knowledge of the factors which have brought about 
any given event, not any waywardness or magic in the working of those 
factors, which gives rise to disappointment and misfortune. One wishes 
that this doctrine might become so popular that in the labour disputes 
and franchise disturbances of the present day employers, working-men and 
politicians alike would attribute their differences not to the caprices of 
their opponents, but to their failure to grasp the facts, each and all, which 
constitute those differences. One of the instances of complete knowledge 
leading to prevision which M. Vibert mentions, is that of the raising of 
prices as the outcome of the over-production of gold. His article is the 
continuation of a discussion which took place on November 8th and is 
reported in the December issue. The opener, M. Grimanelli, dwells on the 
difficulty of making predictions from facts which are not naturally abstract 
and simple, as are those of astronomy and mathematics, but which are 
complex and modifiable in a high degree, and which, moreover, men are 
disposed to interpret in accordance with their hopes and fears. He thinks 
that under the circumstances one can sketch only the general outline of 
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the social future and must be content with keen observation to guide 
oneself in the filling-in. Rejecting the possibility of making what he 
calls ‘‘ almanac predictions,” he therefore sets forth two or three large 
possibilities which are likely to realize themselves, with more or less 
fulness, in the future. The replacement of theological by positive thinking 
is one of these, the constant growth of industrialism at the expense of 
militarism is another, and the perfecting of dietetics is a third. 


GERMAN. 


The last number of the ArRcHIV FéR RAsSEN-u. GESELLSCUAFTS-BIOLOGIE 
for last year contains an article in which Professor Strohmayer, of Jena, 
discusses the inbreeding of the Habsburg family which perpetuated the 
ugly projecting jaw and the heavy under lip characteristic of them 
for no less than four centuries. So much has been said on the subject by 
Rubbrecht, Haecker, Zichy and Galippe that many eugenists would 
consider further treatment of it unnecessary. But Professor Strohmayer 
maintains that the family type of the Habsburgs is a crucial test for the 
Mendelian theory of dominant characters, and is therefore a study of the 
first importance. He admits, however, that the impossibility of measuring 
all the factors which contributed to the type seriously impairs its scientific 
value. Dr. med. Bayerthal writes Ueber die Beziehungen zwischen Hirn- 
grésse und Intelligenz. His experience leads him almost invariably to 
associate mental powers of a high order with a large head circumference, 
in the case of men. He thinks that women’s ability is latent, and resides 
not in the head, but in the germ-plasm. He consoles himself, however, 
for any miscalculations he may have made in this or any other direction, 
by writing down some reflections upon the extreme difficulty of the inves- 
tigations and quoting a quotation of v. Bischoff’s—In magnis et voluisse 
Sat est. 


To the VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FtR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
Soz1oLoGiz for December K. F. Wize conti ibutes a few pages of notes on 
the Bologna Philosophy Congress which manifest a very German dislike 
of pragmatism, and bear new testimony to the fact that the French philoso- 
phers both attended in greater numbers and played a more brilliant part in 
the discussions than the English, and even the German philosophers. Julius 
Schultz plunges into “ the sea of misunderstandings which to-day we call 
the theory of knowledge” by explaining Das Verhidltnis des ‘‘reinen’”’ 
Kritizismus zum Phainomenalismus. He contends that the relation does 
not exist, and that the Kantian ‘‘criticism” never brings one outside the 
sphere of logic and methodology into the phenomenal world at all. By 
substituting a psychological analysis of the conditions of knowledge for 
Kant’s critique, he exposes the absurd pretentions that many philosophers 
assume and shows that the very conception of the phenomenal is ultimately 
derived, like ‘all other conceptions, from subjective sense impressions 
which are called objective when they have been compared with those of 
other people and corrected or corroborated by that process, but which have 
no absolute objectivity that did not originate in the human mind. He 
thinks that philosophers ought to be content to direct their attention to 
problems that men of science have not solved, and that they only make 
themselves ridiculous when they offer their patent of certainty or objec- 
tivity or reality to the chemist who has discovered a new element, the 
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has harnessed the forces of nature to the service of man. 

Also received :—Le Musée social, Annales for December, January and 
February, Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France for October and 
January, and Le Philosophe de nos temps for January. 





ITALIAN. 


Rivista ITALIANA DI SOCIOLOGIA, Anno xv, Fasc. vi. A. Solmi—Sulle 
origini del Commune rurale nel Medio evo. Several recently published 
works witness to an awakening interest in the status of dwellers in the 
rural districts during the middle ages; the aim of research is to discover 
the motives, nature and consequence of a great historical movement, 
whereby the more numerous classes of the ancient civilization obtained 
legal security, thus paving the way for modern social conditions. The 
writer alludes to Menchetti’s work on the commune of Montalboddo, which 
shows how feudal authority was modified by a new association which 
participated directly in public life throngh four ‘“‘consules,”” who were 
endowed with legal and executive powers. The growth of the rural com- 
mune was due to a complexity of causes—in some cases to the pressure 
of freemen bound to military service who succeeded in gaining a greater 
or less degree of autonomy, at the expense of their feudal lord, in others 
it was the gradual outcome of the efforts of ‘“‘coloni” to limit and define 
their feudal services. The writer further discusses Sorbelli’s theory, which 
regards the parish organization as intimately connected with the develop- 
ment of the commune. 

C. Cariscia.—Precipui Fattori dominanti nella Storia delle Costituzioni. 
The writer agrees with Aristotle that the constitution is as the life of the 
State and that its study involves the analysis and synthesis of its substantial 
elements. Every right asserted at a given moment is almost always the 
result of a series of struggles between a tottering and a triumphant interest. 
The study of the history of constitutions induces the student to assign but 
a relative value to juristic theories and to give greater weight to more 
important causes—conscious and unconscious—which have determined their 
development. The factors which influence the distribution of power are 
So diverse that it is impossible to find a single final cause; an economic 
interpretation is insufficient, culture, religion, the psychology of the 
individual—all these have their place. 


RIVISTA INTERNAZIONALE DI SCIENZE SOCIALI E DISCIPLINE AUSILIARIE, 
Fase. cexxviii. Prof. Giovanni Carano-Donvito: I! protezionismo e la 
dinamica economico-sociale. The two great motive forces in social dynamics 
from the economic standpoint are—the movement of population and the 
desire for individual betterment. The writer concludes that in an absolute 
Sense protection is an evil, but it is a necessary evil--it contains the germ 
of good. The more rigorous the system of protection in a country, the very 
impoverishment arouses torpid energies and stimulates fresh initiative, 
which is in itself the beginning of the solution of the moral and economic 
Crisis and of the return to free trade. Protection is regarded as a tax 
levied in order to guarantee new productive methods. Both protection and 
free trade tend to be forms of monopoly—the use based on privileges 
Secured by duties—the other on unrestricted competition. _Domenico Lanna : 





surgeon who has performed a successful operation, or the engineer who 
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La religiosita della filosofia di Giambattista Vico. The whole edifice of 
Vico’s doctrine is built on the conception of divine transcendence, in the 
affirmation of a God, distinct from and superior to nature, the primary 
principle of thought and being. The history of humanity reveals the seed 
thrown by God into the depths of man’s heart, which contains within itself 
the germ of continuous development—the ‘‘ Law of Nature ’’ for instance 
is both human and divine. Vico envisages a world of particular ends 
subject to the laws of human activity and co-ordinated to one universal 
end; progress is due to the effort of finite beings under the influence 
of divine grace—Providence above us, liberty in us. 


Fasc. ccxxix., Emiiano Pasteris: Una missione nei Vosgi e un emigra- 
zione modello. Giovanni Carano-Donvito: Il protezionismo e la dinamica 
economico-sociale. This article offers the historical proof of the theory 
advanced in last month’s review. The author asserts that every economic 
stage together with its disadvantages has developed a vis medicatrizx which 
has prepared a successive phase more equable and more advanced in 
character; at the same time he argues that each phase (given the time, 
place and relative conditions) has secured the greatest possible good for 
the majority of people. Signor Carano-Donvito brings the discussion down 
to the present day and deals with the objects of the Tariff Reform League 
in this country. 


Our distinguished member, Professor Loria of Turin, referring to the very 
condensed notice of his article in the Revista Italiana di Sociologia (Sept.— 
Oct., 1911) (SocioLOGIcAL REVIEW, Jan., 1912), wishes it to be understood 
that he suggested a series of parabolas as the course of progress. It 
appears, too, that when he also likened that course to a spiral, we [our 
reviewer] thought he was referring to a spiral in three dimensions, or 
helix, with the axis representing the direction of progress and the curve 
the actual path followed—a usual and useful expression. However, he 
was apparently speaking of a spiral in two dimensions. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


Economic Journal (March). In a short article on ‘‘ Wages and the 
Mobility of Labour,” the gist of which was given before the British 
Association last year, Professor Bowley discusses a question which has 
become especially prominent since the establishment of the Labour 
Exchanges. He concludes that increased mobility of labour tends always 
to produce lower prices to the consumer. Rents fall and wages rise in the 
district left; wages fall in the district reached in the case of diminishing 
return and ultimately rise in the case of increasing return. In the long 
run the fall in the cost of production, generally consequent upon increased 
mobility, is an advantage to the community as a whole. By the economist 
increased mobility will always be commended. But the local patriot has 
his own point of view, and the Labour Exchanges will find it impossible 
to please all parties. The common statement, says Mr. Bowley, that 
exchanges cannot increase employment is not true.—Professor Gustav 
Cohn deals, in an optimistic temper, with the increase of population in 
Germany. The growth of the past generation is eminently satisfactory, 
and he is not disposed to lay much stress at present upon the indications 
of a diminished rate of increase. The movement points to a higher 
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standard of living, and the popular opinion that prices have risen very 
much “is largely a confusion between raised prices and heightened 
requirements."”” A different thing from the fear of over-population is the 
dislike existing among certain political parties in Germany for an increase 
in the numbers of those who must inevitably be occupied in manufacture 
instead of in agriculture. The article ends with a comparison between 
the conditions of Germany and of France which seems to us to be less 
conclusive than it appears to Professor Cohn. Thus, he affirms that, not 
only is the number and quality of the French army declining, but the 
wealth of the country also—both points in regard to which recent evidence 
of a corrective kind might be cited.—Mr. R. H. Gretton, supplementing 
his article of a year or two ago, contributes some extremely interesting 
historical notes on the lot-meadow customs at Yarnton, Oxfordshire. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHIcs (January). Mr. R. M. Maclver, of 
Aberdeen, in a paper on “‘ War and Civilisation,”’ says it certainly is not 
true that an institution dies when it has lost its meaning. If it were true, 
the institution of war would indeed be dead. After reviewing some of the 
features of the present international situation, he sums up in favour of 
giving the courts of arbitration the highest possible dignity, of the taking 
over by the Permanent Court at The Hague of the Institute of International 
Law, and of the policy of working towards the reduction of armaments by 
agreements between individual States.—The French experiments in the 
teaching of morals in schools provide Mr. Harrold Johnson with a text for 
discussing how far such teaching can be socially effective; Mr. G. R. S. 
Meads considers the ethical bearings of the Reincarnation doctrine; Mr. G. 
A. Barrow writes on the relations between Liberalism and orthodoxy. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocroLoGcy (January). The question, practically 
baffling to so many modern families, of ‘‘ Democracy in the Household " 
is handled by Lucy M. Salmon, who notes some of the amusing social 
dilemmas into which a professedly democratic community is led by the 
uncertain status of domestic labour. The ethics of unpaid service, the 
social problem of the tip, the degree of democracy possible in an organised 
and disorganised household—these and many other points are touched 
upon, pleasantly if not very conclusively, in a paper which well deserves 
to be followed up. Other articles are: C. R. Henderson—‘‘ Infant Wel- 
fare’; I. A. Hourwich—“ Immigration and Crime "; A. H. Lloyd—‘The 
Case of Purpose against Fate in History.” 


TOWN-PLANNING REVIEW (January).—In a very suggestive paper on 
“ The Interaction between Dwellings and their Occupations in Germany 
and England,” Mr. T. C. Horsfall considers a question which has disturbed 
the minds of many inquirers into the conditions of town life. He believes 
that there are so many potentially good dwellings with bad occupants, and 
so many unwholesome dwellings with bad occupants, that no great reform 
in English housing can be effected unless the work of clearance and of 
building better houses is accompanied, or preceded, by action on a 
large scale for giving our people more power and will to be good occupants 
of potentially wholesome dwellings. He quotes Prof. Fuchs of Tibingen 
as saying that of about six million houses in England three million have 
five or more rooms, while in the large towns of Prussia four-fifths of all the 
dwellings do not contain more than three rooms each. But the advantage 
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increased mobility will always be commended. But the local patriot has 
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to please all parties. The common statement, says Mr. Bowley, that 
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standard of living, and the popular opinion that prices have risen very 
much “is largely a confusion between raised prices and heightened 
requirements.” A different thing from the fear of over-population is the 
dislike existing among certain political parties in Germany for an increase 
in the numbers of those who must inevitably be occupied in manufacture 
instead of in agriculture. The article ends with a comparison between 
the conditions of Germany and of France which seems to us to be less 
conclusive than it appears to Professor Cohn. Thus, he affirms that, not 
only is the number and quality of the French army declining, but the 
wealth of the country also—both points in regard to which recent evidence 
of a corrective kind might be cited.—Mr. R. H. Gretton, supplementing 
his article of a year or two ago, contributes some extremely interesting 
historical notes on the lot-meadow customs at Yarnton, Oxfordshire. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICcs (January). Mr. R. M. Maclver, of 
Aberdeen, in a paper on ‘‘ War and Civilisation,’’ says it certainly is not 
true that an institution dies when it has lost its meaning. If it were true, 
the institution of war would indeed be dead. After reviewing some of the 
features of the present international situation, he sums up in favour of 
giving the courts of arbitration the highest possible dignity, of the taking 
over by the Permanent Court at The Hague of the Institute of International 
Law, and of the policy of working towards the reduction of armaments by 
agreements between individual States.—The French experiments in the 
teaching of morals in schools provide Mr. Harrold Johnson with a text for 
discussing how far such teaching can be socially effective; Mr. G. R. S. 
Meads considers the ethical bearings of the Reincarnation doctrine; Mr. G. 
A. Barrow writes on the relations between Liberalism and orthodoxy. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY (January). The question, practically 
baffling to so many modern families, of ‘‘ Democracy in the Household " 
is handled by Lucy M. Salmon, who notes some of the amusing social 
dilemmas into which a professedly democratic community is led by the 
uncertain status of domestic labour. The ethics of unpaid service, the 
social problem of the tip, the degree of democracy possible in an organised 
and disorganised household—these and many other points are touched 
upon, pleasantly if not very conclusively, in a paper which well deserves 
to be followed up. Other articles are: C. R. Henderson—‘‘ Infant Wel- 
fare”; I. A. Hourwich— Immigration and Crime ”; A. H. Lloyd—‘‘The 
Case of Purpose against Fate in History.” 


TOWN-PLANNING REVIEW (January).—In a very suggestive paper on 
“The Interaction between Dwellings and their Occupations in Germany 
and England,” Mr. T. C. Horsfall considers a question which has disturbed 
the minds of many inquirers into the conditions of town life. He believes 
that there are so many potentially good dwellings with bad occupants, and 
so many unwholesome dwellings with bad occupants, that no great reform 
in English housing can be effected unless the work of clearance and of 
building better houses is accompanied, or preceded, by action on a 
large scale for giving our people more power and will to be good occupants 
of potentially wholesome dwellings. He quotes Prof. Fuchs of Tiibingen 
as saying that of about six million houses in England three million have 
five or more rooms, while in the large towns of Prussia four-fifths of all the 
dwellings do not contain more than three rooms each. But the advantage 
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is certainly not all on the side of England. Mr. Horsfall says he knows 
of no workman’s dwelling in a German town from which some place 
cannot be reached in a few minutes where something beautiful may be 
seen, and where children can get, if not play, more exercise under their 
parents’ eyes than can be obtained near workmen’s houses in our towns. 
The article contains many effective quotations from continental critics of 
English town life-—The Paris improvements are annotated and fully 
illustrated by Mr. P. Abercrombie, and there is an article on town-planning 
in Greater London. 


Beprock, No. 1 (April).—This is a new quarterly review of scientific 
thought, published by Messrs. Constable at half-a-crown. The editorial 
committee consists of Sir Bryan Donkin, Professor Poulton, Dr. Archdall 
Reid, and Professor H. H. Turner. The review opens well, with a very 
interesting list of seven articles, to nearly all of which well-known names 
are attached. Professor Welton writes on the ‘‘ Value of a Logic of 
Method,” Dr. Archdall Reid on ‘‘ Recent Researches in Alcoholism,’’ and 
Professor Poulton on ‘‘ Darwin and Bergson on the Interpretation of 
Evolution.’’ In the contents generally a fair balance is kept between the 
biological and physical sciences. 


EuGenics Review (January). Some eugenists are evidently becoming 
convinced that the institution of medical marriage certificates is to be 
regarded as quite reasonably practicable. Bringing a suggestion from 
New Zealand, A. N. Field suggests a possible method.—Mr. R. T. Bodey 
contributes a plea for a national policy in eugenic education ; Dr. Raymond 
Pearl writes on ‘‘ Genetics and Eugenics,” and Mr. C. J. Hamilton on ‘‘The 
Relation of Eugenics to Economics.’’ 


Also Received :—Political Science Quarterly, Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Economic and Social Intelligence, Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
Hindustan Review, Open Court, Monist, Progress, Man, American 
Economic Review (and Supplement—Papers and Proceedings). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE meetings of the second part of the winter session began on January 30 
(evening), when Captain St. John read the paper on ‘‘ The Community and 
its Children’ which is published in this number. The Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, D.D., was in the chair. Among those who took part in the 
discussion were Mr. Edmond Holmes, Mr. George Montagu, and Dr. Robert 
Jones. 


In consequence of the illness of Dr. F. W. Mott, the paper on Heredity, 
announced for the afternoon of February 13, was postponed, and Dr. Mott’s 
place was taken by Dr. C. W. Saleeby, who delivered a lecture on “National 
Eugenics and National Insurance,” the chair being taken by the Very Rev. 
W. R. Inge, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 


On February 27 (evening), Mr. W. T. Layton read a paper on “‘ The 
Economic Effects of the Rise in Prices,’’ Mr. F. W. Hirst, Editor of the 
Economist, being in the chair. In the discussion which followed Dr. 
Bisschop, Sir James Wilson and Mr. Hartley Withers took part. 


On March 12 (afternoon) Mr. Wm. McDougall read the paper on 
_ The Will of the People,” published in this number. Mr. Graham Wallas 
was in the chair, and the following spoke in the discussion: Mr. G. P. 
Gooch, Dr. Saleeby, Mr. A. F. Shand, and Dr. Caldecott. 


The annual general meeting announced for March 
26 has been postponed, 
and will be held on April 30, at 4 o’clock. ete 





